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HE Inter-Allied Military Mission of Control 
has at last presented its belated report upon 
the failure of Germany to fulfil the disarma- 

ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles; but whether 
the report is to be published seems still to be in doubt. 
Publication of the full text may be inconvenient and 
unnecessary, but there can be no doubt about the 
urgent importance of publishing in detail the precise 
grounds of complaint upon which the Allied Govern- 
ments based their momentous decision to suspend 
the operation of Clause 429 of the Treaty and to remain 
in occupation of a zone which should normally have 
been evacuated last month. The British Government 
has made it abundantly clear that it will not consent 
to the question of the evacuation of Cologne being 
connected with the problem of French “ security ” 
or indeed with any other question than the strict ful- 
flment by Germany of her obligations under the 
Treaty. But the outstanding fact is that we are still 
in Cologne without having as yet given any adequate 
reason for remaining there. The reason cannot be 
given too soon and must obviously be given in a form 
which will enable both the German public and the 
British public to judge for themselves of its validity. 
It is nothing less than our national reputation that is 
at stake in this affair, and the onus of proving our good 
faith rests unmistakxbly upon ourselves. At the 
Present moment the majority of the German people, 
honestly, and not without reason, suspect us of wishing 
to cheat them out of their legal rights under the Treaty, 
and the longer that suspicion is allowed to exist the 
harder it will be to eradicate. If we are to clear our- 
selves of it we must not only specify our complaints 











at once and in the most explicit manner, but at the same 
time formally reaffirm our intention of evacuating 
Cologne the moment Germany has fulfilled her obli- 
gations. 
* * + 

M. Herriot is struggling manfully with the slippery 
franc and, despite the unfriendliness of the Opposition 
groups and the suspicions of his Socialist allies, he 
looks like holding both it and his own place. Energetic 
action by the banks is keeping the franc in the neigh- 
bourhood of 90 to the £1, and the Government has 
a sheaf of measures ready to put before the Chamber 
for the restoration of public confidence. These measures 
aim at a more stringent collection of taxes, which is 
clearly necessary; but there is no hint, of course, of 
any extra taxation. Indeed, M. Herriot in his speech 
on Tuesday was emphatic against it. ‘“‘ The income- 
tax,” he declared, “must not pass certain limits. 
It must not reach a point at which the rich capitalist 
is encouraged not to produce rather than to produce.” 
M. Herriot is, no doubt, convinced—and rightly so— 
that if he were to propose any new taxation he would 
not last for half-an-hour. But is he convinced that 
France cannot, and should not, stand a little more ? 
To judge from his approving and envious references 
to what Great Britain had done, he is not. It is a 
matter that he or someone else will have sooner or 
later to consider seriously, if the French finances are 
to be put in a sound state. The holding up of the 


franc, necessary though it is at the moment, does not, 
of course, touch the disease, of which the present 
crisis is merely a symptom. We wish we could share 
the optimism of M. Loucheur, who declares that what 
is necessary for stabilisation is a satisfactory internal 
situation, which France has already, and a balanced 
Budget, which she will have in six weeks’ time. 
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The League of Nations has an awkward problem 
facing it in the Balkans. A few months ago at Geneva 
delegates of Greece and Bulgaria signed protocols 
dealing with the protection of Minorities. The Council 
of the League was empowered to appoint two repre- 
sentatives to co-operate with the Bulgarian and Greek 
Governments. The protocols technically entered into 
force, and the two League representatives were 
appointed. But now, while Bulgaria has ratified the 
agreement, the Greek Parliament has rejected it on 
various feeble excuses. The Bulgarians are naturally 
incensed and alarmed, and they demand that the 
League shall take a strong line. The consignment of 
these protocols to the waste-paper basket is, indeed, 
a blow to the prestige of the League, which clearly 
cannot be ignored. Nor is it merely that. The pro- 
tection of racial minorities in the peppery and vindictive 
States of Southern Europe is an urgent as well as 
difficult task, and it is imperative that there should be 
some impartial assistance and control from outside. 
Of course, Governments and peoples which are in a 
nationalist fever will jib at “international meddling.” 
But they must submit to a reasonable measure of it 
in the interests of the general peace. In this par- 
ticular case Greece has already accepted the principle 
in the Peace Treaty ; by rejecting an agreement which 
sets up machinery for executing the Minorities clauses 
of that Treaty, she is making a dead letter of them. 
The League will certainly have to show a firm front. 

* * * 

Twice during the last twelve months the Swarajists 
in the Bengal Legislative Council, in pursuance of 
their obstructive policy, have defeated the vote for 
Ministers’ salaries. This week, however, it was sub- 
mitted again and was carried by a substantial majority. 
Mr. Das was absent from the sitting and the Independent 
Nationalists broke away from the Opposition and 
supported the Government. This is a remarkable 
victory for the Montagu scheme and a serious blow for 
the Swaraj policy. It would, of course, be absurd to 
pretend that the victory is a guarantee of a smooth 
path for “ constitutionalism’’ henceforward, or that 
the blow is a knock-out. But evidently the affair is a 
symptom of Mr. Das’s waning prestige (we do not 
refer to his personal popularity, but to his wrecking 
policy), and it is possible that it may lead to a change 
in his tactics. There was another surprise, too, pointing 
the same way, in the Assembly at Delhi on Wednesday, 
when the Swarajists united with the Government 
against the proposal to set up a Supreme Court of India. 
It is true that Pandit Motilal Nehru half apologised 
for this strange combination, declaring that “ we cannot 
help the Government coming into our lobby.” But 
the fact remains that the combination did take place, 
and that it was due to the Swarajists judging the 
proposal on its merits and not merely as a stick with 
which to beat the British dog. They regarded the 
Privy Council, they said, as a body which often redressed 
injustice in India, whereas an Indian Supreme Court 
would not be likely to do that and would be more 
expensive. There seems to be a change in the wind, 


to judge from these straws, though we cannot venture 
yet to predict that it will blow fair or full. 
* * * 
Second thoughts are already causing a good many 
Conservatives to modify their attitude towards the 





Trade Union Levy Bill. A group of Ministerialist mem. 
bers have already put down a motion for its rejection, 
and the Times has this week given a lead in the same 
direction, strongly advising the Government not to 
grant any encouragement or facilities to its promoters, 
It is realised that if the Bill were passed it would merely 
rally the vast majority of Trade Unionists to the 
Labour Party, for, in the words of the Times, “ it would 
be represented, without much exaggeration, as the 
attempt of a rich party temporarily in power to weaken 
the financial resources of a poor Opposition.” The 
Times further confesses to a doubt whether the existing 
law “even forms the subject of any widespread com- 
plaint among that large mass of Trade Unionists who 
contribute (at the outside) their florin a year to the 
funds of the Labour Party, while giving their secret 
vote, as occasion suggests, to Conservative or to Liberal, 
or for the matter of that, to Communist candidates.” 
It is true, of course, that there is no agitation amongst 
Trade Unionists themselves against the levy, which 
in the vast majority of cases is not compulsory either 
in form or in fact. The Morning Post, on the other 
hand, as might be expected, is conducting a strong 
campaign in favour of the Bill. But the opposition 
of the Times, and of those for whom it speaks, will 
almost certainly be enough to kill the Bill, to induce 
the Government, that is to say, to refuse those facilities 
without which it cannot be passed into law. The lack 
of Government backing will leave the promoters of 
the Bill all the more free to let off oratorical fireworks 
in the Second Reading Debate—for we suppose the 
measure will still be introduced—but the Conservative 
Party as a whole is apparently not so foolish as its 
Industrial Group, and does not intend to allow itself 
to be pilloried as an enemy of Trade Unionism. 


* 8 


The situation at Clydebank has again become ex- 
ceedingly threatening. It was expected, when the 
special commission of enquiry was set up, that all 
evictions would be suspended until its report was 
received. This was evidently the Government's in- 
tention in establishing it; but the factors, or some of 
them, have refused to suspend evictions, and there have 
been a number during the past fortnight. The result 
is that the tenants have now refused to send witnesses to 
appear before the Commission, and that the labour 
representative, Bailie Dollan, has indicated his un- 
willingness to serve under the existing conditions. In 
the House, Scottish members have pressed the Secretary 
for Scotland to get the evictions stopped; but he 
replies that he has no power to suspend the due process 
of the law. Meanwhile, the police, who are under his 
orders, have drafted heavy reinforcements into the 
district, and tempers are again rising to a dangerous 
point. If these extra police are really necessary for the 
preservation of order, of course they must be sent; 
but the threat of disorder arises directly from the 
continuance of the evictions, and, whatever may be 
the limits on his legal power, we can hardly believe 
that the Secretary for Scotland could not, by a firm 
pronouncement, secure the observance of a truce 
while the Commission is making its enquiry. Unless 
he does this, the enquiry will break down; and the 
resulting situation will be one which we envy neither 
him nor the Government the task of clearing up. 
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The Miners’ Federation will meet during the coming 
week to formulate its national demands. Proposals 
dready sent forward by the various districts show 
dearly certain of the main lines along which the new 

amme will be drafted. The existing agreement 
ill be brought to an end, and an attempt made to 

iate a new one, still on a national basis. There 
isno suggestion from any area of a return to the system 
of local agreements. In the new terms, the miners will 
try to secure a wage standard “ based on the cost of 
living,” by which they mean a minimum wage high 
aough to maintain real wages at the pre-war level. 
Some of the districts explicitly declare that, in calcu- 
lating this minimum, the Sankey advance of 1919 
ought to be left out of account, and treated as additional, 
ince it was granted definitely for the purpose of raising 
the pre-war standard. This may, or may not, figure 
in the national claim. Evidently, the owners’ desire 
for a reversion to the longer working day will not be 
entertained. This would need legislation, and there is 
no chance that such legislation could be carried, except 
by consent. Some of the districts are more explicit 
than others in meeting the plea that the industry cannot 
afford the wages demanded, with a claim for unification 
or national ownership ; and it is not yet clear whether 
these questions will be directly raised in the forthcoming 

iations. They are bound, in any case, to be 
present in the background; for it seems clear that, 
without some change of system, there is no chance of 
maintaining the national wage standards which the 
miners want. It is urged, however, that the wage fund 
available in the industry would be increased if profits 
from by-products and subsidiary enterprises were 
brought into account ; and the clause in the present 
agreement which prevents this will be one of the most 
hotly contested. 

~ * aK 

Is the Factory Bill to be passed or dropped? An- 
nouncements made semi-officially this week seem to 
indicate that the Government has no intention of passing 
it this session, and even suggest that the Home Office 
is considering an unostentatious dropping of the whole 
measure, is is intolerable. The greater part of the 
Bill is practically non-controversial—a necessary and 
long-overdue consolidation of the existing law. What 
is new is largely based on the standards of factory 
legislation which have been outlined at international 
conferences since the war. The Bill, it is true, was 
introduced by Mr. Henderson on behalf of the Labour 
Government ; but most of it was prepared under his 
Conservative predecessor, and it cannot be regarded as 
in any sense a party measure. Powerful interests are 
known to be against certain clauses in their present 
fom. But this is clearly no reason for dropping the 
Bill, though it may be a reason for amending it in 
committee, if its opponents on these specific points 
can make out their case. The excuse given for not 
proceeding with the Bill is, of course, lack of time ; but 
it is impossible to take this excuse seriously. Fresh 
factory legislation was long overdue before the war. 

existing factory code is obsolete and quite out of 
armony, not only with current requirements, but even 
with established industrial conditions. It is, moreover, 
in a confused state ; and consolidation is badly needed, 
Sir W. Joynson Hicks may think the matter unimport- 
ant; but we hope there are enough men and women of 
parties who care for reasonable social reform to 
‘onvince him of his mistake, and ensure a prompt 
Passage for this important Bill, which has been kept 
hanging about far too long already. 
* * * 


Sir Auckland Geddes is not showing himself to be a 
‘ety Sweet-tempered Chairman in his conduct of the 
Proceedings of the Commission on Food Prices. Indeed, 
°n more than one occasion he has seemed a good deal 
more anxious to score off the witnesses than to extract 





from them the information they come to convey. This 
was especially marked at Wednesday's session, when 
the witnesses from the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party presented their scheme for the control of 
imports of meat and wheat along lines with which our 
readers are already familiar. If we can judge from the 
Press reports, Sir Auckland Geddes fairly flew at these 
witnesses. His examination of them appears to have 
been directed, not to getting a full account of their 
proposals, but to demanding from them statistical 
information which they could not possibly possess. 
Their plan, he urged, implied that there was waste or 
profiteering in the passing of commodities from producer 
to consumer. Where did this waste lie? he asked, 
meaning apparently to imply that it did not exist at all. 
The witnesses answered that they had access only to 
published documents already accessible to the Commis- 
sion, but that there seemed enough to substantiate their 
assumption. Sir Auckland Geddes said he was sorry 
the witnesses had not helped him. We are sorry that 
his conduct as Chairman gives small promise of helping 
the public. 
x * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Under British rule 
divorce in Ireland was a luxury reserved for the few 
who were rich enough to promote a private Bill in 
Parliament, therefore the decision to refuse facilities 
for the passage of such Bills through the Oireachtas is 
unlikely to give rise to popular clamour, more especially 
as Protestants as well as Catholics are opposed to 
legislation that might weaken the marriage tie. Irish 
citizens who decline to be bound by ecclesiastical 
restrictions can scarcely be said to count politically in 
the Free State, but as the prohibition of divorce is the 
denial of a right existing at the time of the Treaty, 
the issue sooner or later will be referred to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council with what promises 
to be interesting results from the constitutional point 
of view. This, however, is a contingency sufficiently 
remote to have fewer terrors for the Government than 
the possibility of trouble with the Church. If practical 
unanimity exists as to the desirability of barring 
divorce, this cannot be said about the terms of the 
Treason Bill which have been introduced to meet 
the situation created by the expiration of the Public 
Safety Act, the last of our war measures necessitated 
by the Irregular revolt. No one can honestly complain 
of drastic penalties for armed rebellion, or for con- 
spiracy to levy war, after experiences such as those 
from which the Free State is slowly emerging. But it 
is questionable if the Oireachtas will consent to give 
the Government the powers which are now demanded 
to deal with such vague offences as seditious libel or 
seditious intention. Even if they were granted, the 
probability is that the law, instead of striking terror 
into evil-doers, would be brought into contempt by the 
reluctance of juries to return verdicts which might 
condemn to penal servitude hot-headed politicians 
who denounced the Dail as an unlawful assembly and 
described themselves as Ministers or Generals of the 
Irish Republic. These things are the commonplaces 
of anti-Treatyite oratory, and the pretence of a rival 
Government has become so farcical that nothing would 
suit the Republicans better than action on the part 
of their opponents which would suggest they took this 
threat seriously. Were Mr. de Valera to assume the 
powers of “‘ President,” there are ways and means of 
dealing with him; by adopting the title without 
exercising the authority he has made himself a figure 
of fun, which is the one thing an Irish politician cannot 
afford to do. New Governments are always inclined 
to stand very firmly on their dignity, but not a few 
of the clauses of the Treason Bill leave one with the 


impression that Free State Ministers, imitating the 
bad example of their opponents, are in danger of 
losing their sense of humour. 
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SAFEGUARDING INDUSTRY 


N the full dress debate on Monday in the House of 
I Commons, on the new Government’s proposals 
for the “ Safeguarding of Industries” the two 
Opposition parties acted in concert; but their co- 
operation did not lead to a very stirring or decisive 
discussion. For the most part they could only rattle 
the dry bones of a controversy, which for a long while 
has been dead. The leader of the Labour Party spoke 
like an old fashioned Free Trader, and so did Mr. 
Snowden; but some back-benchers sounded a more 
realistic note, wanting to know who was going to 
benefit either by the proposals of the Government, or 
by the policy of negation which seemed to be all that 
the official Opposition had to offer. About the whole 
debate there was an air of unreality; it was not a 
battle of Free Trade versus Protection, because no one 
was advocating Protection. The assurances of the 
Prime Minister were palpably sincere ; his proposals— 
if they ever come to anything—will involve the impo- 
sition of certain duties of a protectionist character, 
but they are not intended to lead to the introduction 
of a general protectionist system. ‘“‘I am no more,” 
he said, “going to try to introduce Protection by the 
back door to-day than I was willing to do so eighteen 
months ago.”” And the House, remembering what he 
did eighteen months ago, and how he threw away his 
majority in a vain attempt to get a mandate for a 
Protectionist policy, could not but accept his declara- 
tion. Thus whilst the full-blooded Protectionists were 
silenced, the Free Traders were disarmed. There 
seemed to be nothing at stake save a matter of procedure, 
and in that respect the Government’s proposals are on 
the face of them an improvement upon the procedure 
adopted under Mr. Lloyd George’s Safeguarding of 
Industries Act ; they will certainly, that is to say, make 
it more difficult for any industry to secure for itself a 
protective duty, without very full, not to say excessive, 
Parliamentary discussion. 

To us it seemed that Mr. Lloyd George alone in this 
debate hit the nail on the head, in pointing out that the 
possibility of protective duties could only tend to 
increase and to prolong that feeling of insecurity which 
affects our major industries, and which it should be the 
first duty of wise and realistic statesmanship to remove. 
The industry of a country, he pointed out, can adapt 
itself to any fiscal system, but it must know what the 
system is going to be. Therein he touched the core 
of the problem. For this country Free Trade has great 
advantages, partly because of the peculiarities of our 
position in the world’s markets, and partly because it is 
the system to which we are accustomed, and to which 
all our normal methods of trading are adapted. But 
it has no more validity, no other virtue, than that, it is 
not sacrosanct, it cannot sensibly be discussed in terms 
of high principle, either moral or economic. In the 
ten years preceding the war our foreign commerce 
flourished mightily under a system of complete Free 
Trade. During the same period German commerce 
expanded with quite equal vigour under a system of 
rigorous and universal Protection. So did that of the 
United States. In short, from the point of view of 


practical, as distinguished from theoretical, economics 
there appears to be nothing at all in the general issue 
between the Protectionists and the Free Traders. 
systems work well enough. 


Both 


~ 


It is only change that is dangerous ; because ¢ 

not only introduce unaccustomed factors, but lead to, 
general feeling of insecurity. Any protective dutig 
which the present Government may introduce are |i 

to be harmless enough in themselves, but their effec 
may be exceedingly harmful, simply because it is quite 
likely that they will be swept away by the next Govem. 
ment, as Mr. Snowden swept away the McKenna duties, 
In that case no harm was done, for the industries 
concerned were fully able to meet foreign competition 
without extensive reorganisation; but such violent 
changes are obviously dangerous. We must stick to 
one thing or the other. It would seem on the whole 
that Free Trade suits Great Britain. Presently it may 
appear that that is not so, and that some measure of 
Protection is necessary ; but if and when that happens 
we must adopt Protection not as a temporary or special 
expedient, but as a fixed policy to which all parties 
substantially agree, and which is not liable to be upset 
by the accidents of a General Election. No such 
agreement, of course, is possible at present, except upon 
the basis of Free Trade, for which the British electors 
vote with unfailing confidence and decision, whenever 
they are asked to make the choice. Therefore, to 
stick to Free Trade is the only sensible course. 


The Baldwin policy, if it ever comes to anything— 
which probably it will not, and possibly is not intended 
to—seems to offer us the worst of both worlds. It will 
give us neither Protection nor Free Trade. It will 
protect those industries which can prove their need of 
Protection, but it will not and cannot guarantee the 
permanence of any such protection. That is why it is 
a vicious policy, which in practice will help nobody. 
Here and there there may be a good case for the impo- 
sition of protective duties, but it is useless, or worse 
than useless, for the Conservative Party to impose 
duties in which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Snowden 
do not concur, because in such matters stability is the 
most important factor of all—indeed, perhaps, the only 
important factor—and if the duties are removed three or 
four years hence only harm will have been done. Mr. 
Baldwin’s economic ideas, as a protectionist, may be 
sound enough, but he should realise that it is utterly 
unsound to impose them upon the country until he 
has persuaded the country to accept them, and thus 
averted the prospect of violent changes in the future. 

The problem is closely analogous to the problem of 
currencies. It does not matter very much, for example, 
whether the pound sterling is valued at 25 francs or 
100 francs ; but it matters very much indeed, not only 
to France, but to Great Britain and to every other 
country which has commercial relations with France, 
that the value should be secure at one level or the other. 
So with protective duties. The large scale producer 
needs above all things to know where he stands, what 
prices are likely to be, for what market he had best 
seek to cater, and he cannot know these things if he has 
to take into account so very variable a factor as @ pro 
tective duty is bound to be in this country under 
present conditions. Whether Mr. Baldwin's plans for 
the “safeguarding” of our industries are right oF 
wrong is comparatively a minor question; of much 
greater practical importance is the fact that he is not 
very likely to remain in power for more than three oF 
four years, and that if he tinkers with our fiscal system— 
wisely or unwisely—he can succeed, at present, only 
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in producing a general feeling of insecurity. Every 
industry that asks to be “safeguarded” under his 
new scheme will be uncertain of its prospects, and 
thus, until its claim has been settled, unable to embark 
with confidence upon new ventures. And even 
then it will have no security against the advent of a 
Free Trade government. If the Prime Minister really 
wishes to safeguard industry he will inform the country 
that he intends to make “ no change ” in the essential 
conditions of production and commerce. 

Mr. Baldwin has a majority, both in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords, which enables 
him to do almost anything he pleases. We can only 
hope that he will use his power with discretion, and 
that he will not allow his own economic convictions to 
determine a policy which, in the long run, could only 
end in disaster. Continuity is even more important in 
economic than in foreign policy. All parties must be 
consulted before any vital decision is taken, lest later 
it should be upset. Mr. Baldwin, we are inclined to 
believe, understands this, and if he carries his “ safe- 
guarding’ plans to any length to which even Free 
Traders can reasonably object we shall be considerably 
surprised. We suspect indeed that in his heart of hearts 
he would prefer to leave the subject alone. 


THE CHILD SLAVES OF CHINA 


HE citizen of the West, worried by his own grim 
struggles, can generally find some comic relief in 
the accounts he gets of China. There is, on the 

surface at least, plenty to amuse him in that Far Eastern 
chaos—opera bouffe revolutions, Governments which do not 
govern, soldiers going into battle with their umbrellas, 
generals with a passion for Bible classes. But there is one 
thing in China that no decent person with any inkling of 
the facts will venture to laugh at. That thing is the indus- 
trial system which is the gift of the West to the East. 
Large scale capitalist production was introduced into 
China little more than a generation ago; but it has spread 
rapidly, and it is reproducing many of the vilest features of 
the Industrial Revolution in England. The Chinese workers 
are experiencing to-day what our workers experienced at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century—low wages and 
long hours, bad conditions in the factories and mills, over- 
crowding and disease—and above all the brutal exploitation 
ofchildren. The existence and the growth of these scandals 
aroused but little popular interest until recently. They were 
discussed at the Washington Labour Conference in 1919, and 
an appeal was made to the Chinese Government to take 
some action. A set of Regulations, an embryo Factory code, 
has since been drawn up and promulgated ; but however 
admirable this may be on paper, there is unfortunately, in 
the peculiar conditions of China, no effective authority for 
enforcing it. A more limited, and a more hopeful, effort 
's now being made in Shanghai, one of the biggest and most 
mportant industrial centres. Thanks largely to the energy 
of Miss Agatha Harrison, an Englishwoman who was sent 
out there two or three years ago by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Shanghai Municipal Council was 
persuaded to appoint a Commission of inquiry into the con- 
dition of child labour in its area. Its report, which lies 
before us, shows the magnitude of the evil. But it also 
makes practical recommendations for reform, and we are 
glad to know that there is a good chance of these recom- 
mendations being carried into effect next April. If the 
hecessary authority is obtained the Shanghai Municipality 
will not only have taken the first step to putting its own 
house in order, but it will give a lead to the rest of China. 


The Shanghai Commission was appointed in June, 1928, 
It was composed of six men, mainly representing manu- 
facturing interests and mostly foreigners (for Shanghai is, 
of course, a “ Foreign Settlement”), and four women. 
One of these, in the later stages, was Dame Adelaide 
Anderson, formerly chief woman Inspector of Factories 
in this country. The Commission found itself at the outset 
in an atmosphere of general public apathy. In response 
to an invitation for volunteer evidence, only two witnesses 
came forward. One of these was a foreigner, who ap- 
parently contributed nothing more than the opinion that 
there were many bright children in China and many dull 
adults. The other was “a native interested in the supply 
of child-labour to a waste silk filature, who, it was soon 
obvious, came merely to ascertain how far his particular 
activities would be affected by any action taken by the 
Commission.”” In the end, however, a large volume of more 
or less detailed and reliable evidence was collected. In 
general, as everyone knows, the standard of living among 
the Chinese workers is low; the birthrate is high, and so 
is the infant mortality rate. There is very little education, 
and Trade Unionism is practically non-existent. In such 
circumstances the children naturally go easiest to the wall. 
They are set to work when they are barely out of the 
cradle, and, though the mischief may be comparatively 
small in the country, it is obviously enormous in the towns, 
Let us pass over the infants who are employed as domestic 
servants and shop-workers, and come to large-scale industry. 
It is in the cotton and silk mills, owned by Chinese, Japanese, 
American, British, French and Italian firms, that the 
evil is most glaring. Here are to be found vast hordes of 
little children, called “male and female employees under 
12 years of age.” ‘“‘The commencement age,” says the 
Report, 

varies with the nature of the employment, but generally speaking 
the child begins to work in the mill or factory as soon as it is of 
any economic value to the employer. The Commission has visited 
a number of mills . . . both during the day and at night, and 
has seen very many children at work who could not have been 
more than six years of age. The hours of work are generally 
twelve, with not more than one hour off for a meal. The children 
frequently have to stand the whole time they are at work. . . . 
In many cases the atmospheric and dust conditions are bad. The 
sanitary arrangements in the majority of mills and factories leave 
very much to be desired. The average earnings of a young child 
are usually not more than 20 silver cents a day. The contract 
system of employment is common. Under this system the native 
contractor supplies the requisite labour and is paid on production. 
This system is obviously open to grave abuse. The Commission 
heard evidence to the effect that in some instances contractors 
obtain young children from the country districts, paying the 
parents $2 a month for the services of each child. By employing 
such children in the mills and factories the contractor is able to 
make a profit of about $4 a month in respect of each child. These 
children are frequently most miserably housed and fed. They 
receive no money and their conditions of life are practically those 
of slavery. 

In another passage some interesting details are given of 
the work in the silk filatures. The children’s job here 
is to brush the cocoons and prepare them for the reelers. 
This operation, performed over basins containing nearly 
boiling water, swells and roughens the fingers, though it 
is said that no permanent injury is caused. But the atmo- 
sphere of the workroom is always one of wet heat, and we 
are not surprised to hear that fainting is common, especially 
as the children “‘ stand the whole time they are at work, 
five or six hours at a stretch.” A gay life for a six-year 
old—twelve hours a day and a bit more (for the child must 
be in the workroom fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
starting-time in order to get things ready for the adults), 
boiling themselves for twenty-five cents! 


In the main they present a pitiable sight. Their physical con- 


dition is poor, and their faces are devoid of any expression of 
happiness or well-being. They appear to be miserable both 
physically and mentally. The adults are given a certain number 
of cocoons from which they have to produce a given quantity of 
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silk. Should they fall short of this quantity they are fined. They 

then frequently revenge themselves by ill-treating the children 

under them. . . . The work could be done by adults. 

In some of the match factories examined by the Com- 
mission equally bad conditions were found. Here were 
children, “‘ certainly not more than five years of age,” 
working at incredible speed. Sometimes white phosphorus 
is used and cases of phosphorus poisoning have been 
observed. Wages may be as low as nine cents for a day’s 
work. We need not pursue this story any further. We 
could, if we chose, from information we have received 
from other sources, give a long catalogue of painful and 
disgusting details; but there is enough in the carefully- 
restrained paragraphs of this Report to show the need 
of immediate and drastic reform. 

What, then, is to be done? The chief recommendations 
of the Commission are these. The industrial employment 
of children under ten should be prohibited, and after 
four years from the coming into force of the regulations the 
minimum age should be raised to twelve. No child under 
fourteen should be employed for more than twelve hours 
(including a compulsory rest of one hour) in any period 
of twenty-four hours : this is directed against the excessive 
spells of work resulting from the two twelve-hour shift 
system. It is not regarded as practicable to prohibit night- 
work for children at present, but the question should be 
further considered four years hence. Every child under 
fourteen should have a twenty-four hours rest in at least 
every fortnight, as he does now in Japan. And, finally, 
there are proposals for protection against injury or disease, 
for the imposition of penalties and for the provision of a 
trained staff of inspectors. Those recommendations are 
on the face of them very modest, and an Englishman, 
comparing them with his own factory laws, might suggest 
that the mountains of Shanghai have been in travail and 
brought forth a ridiculous mouse. But we do not think the 
suggestion would be fair. The Commission itself knows, 
and says, that its proposals do not go very far—not nearly 
so far, indeed, as it would like them to go. But it knows 
also the obstacles that it has to overcome in carrying even 
these regulations. There is, first, the difficulty we have 
already alluded to, that a Government at Peking, whatever 
it may put on paper, has no power to enforce its decrees 
throughout the country. Secondly, Shanghai, as a treaty 
port and a foreign settlement, is in a peculiar position. 
It requires, for the purpose in hand, the consent both of 
the “ Ratepayers in special meeting assembled,” and of a 
majority of the Consuls and Magistrates of the Foreign 
Powers. That consent, it is believed, can be got for the 
recommendations of the Commission. But it is more than 
doubtful whether it could be got, at present at any rate, for 
a bolder scheme. Outside the boundaries of the Shanghai 
Settlement lie two Chinese Provinces, and account has 
to be taken of their industrial regulations. It is obvious, 
says the Report, 

that any action which might have the effect of raising the cost 
of production within the Settlement would be not only unfair to 
industries competing with those outside, but would be also unwise 
from the more general point of view, since it would tend to the 
subsidisation outside the Settlement of the very evils which were 
being attacked within. Moreover, in certain instances, particularly 
in the cotton industry, the same concern may have mills and 
factories both inside and outside the Settlement, and any regulation 
which did not take into account this circumstance and the diffi- 
culties which obviously might arise therefrom would be most 
unsatisfactory. Further, the probability that prohibition or 
regulation within the Settlement, unless very carefully conceived, 
would merely result in the driving of the children and their parents 
into the employment of entirely uncontrolled industries outside, 
must always be borne in mind. 

That last sentence touches on the final, and in some ways 
the most serious, difficulty. It is not merely a case of 
greedy and callous capitalists clinging to the right of 
exploiting child labour. Some of the manufacturers, 
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indeed, have already ceased to employ very young childrey 
in their mills; many others are willing enough to sg 
restrictions carried. But unhappily there seems to be litt). 
support for prohibition among the workers themselves. 
The poverty-stricken, uneducated worker sees only th 
choice between sweating and starving his child, and jy 
chooses the sweating. He contrasts the factory with his 
wretched home, and he chooses the factory as the healthier 
and safer place. It may well be true, as the Chinese Cottoy 
Mill Owners’ Association told the Commission, that “ many 
mills have tried to eliminate small children from employ. 
ment, but they have met with little success owing to the 
pitiful requests by the parents of the children.” Neyer. 
theless, none of these difficulties ought to be allowed tp 
block reform, even though they may make it necessary 
to go gradually. They have all been used in our ow 
history, and they have been overcome. Despite the difficult 
conditions in China, they can be overcome there also, 
If it is possible for some employers to abolish the labour of 
young children in their mills, it is clearly possible for others, 
If the children are to contribute less to the family income, 
the parent must contribute more. And if it is objected that 
to raise wages means increased cost of production, we suggest 
that better organisation may reduce the cost of production, 
as it has in our own and in every other country’s industry. 
In any case, we refuse to believe that in the twentieth 
century English employers, or employers of any civilised 
nationality, can be content to wring profit out of the bodies 
and souls of infants. Nor can we allow that the West 
should shelter itself behind the back of the indifferent East— 
if, indeed, the East is indifferent in this matter. We have 
introduced a dangerous monster into China, and we are 
responsible for seeing that it is controlled and humanised. 
So far as this country is concerned, it can safely be said that 
public opinion is sensitive to the doings of Englishmen 
abroad, and we shall certainly look to our own people in 
Shanghai to support the recommendations of the Com- 
mission at the Ratepayers’ meeting on April Ist. And 
after that we shall look to them to take the lead in pressing 
for further reforms in Chinese industry. 


THE GERMAN POT-POURRI 


BERLIN, February 16th, 1925. 
HE Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control is 
| at last on the point of sending in its report, which 
is a combination of two reports, one on armameats 
prepared by the English members of the Commission and 
the other on effectives, for which the French members are 
primarily responsible. Both reports have, of course, 
been accepted by the Commission as a whole which is jointly 
responsible for the entire document. The English report 
on armaments was ready more than three weeks ago and 
the long delay in presenting the report was caused by the 
French members of the Commission who were unable to 
complete their work until last Friday. I doubt whether 
there is any ground for the suspicion that this delay was 
due to a desire to hold up the report until the question of 
“ security ” had been settled. It is more likely that the 
French members of the Commission had some difficulty 
in drafting a report satisfactory both to themselves and to 
their English colleagues. For they wished at first to frame 
a heavier indictment of Germany on the score of effectives 
than the facts warranted. All difficulties were, howevet, 
finally overcome and it may, I think, be taken that the 
report as it stands represents the sincere judgment of the 
whole Commission and contains nothing that cannot be 
fully substantiated. ; 
I do not profess to know what the report contains, but 
I shall be surprised if it fully justifies the rather sensations 
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forecasts that have been published. The information on 
which any forecasts have been based must have been to 
a great extent conjectural, seeing that even the English 
members of the Commission did not know what the report 
of their French colleagues contained until three days ago. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no question of the 
Allied Governments withholding the report from the 

blic. If it were not published, the whole German press 
would naturally say that it did not justify the charges made 
against Germany. 

In my opinion the present German Government is pre- 

to fulfil the requirements of the Military Commission, 
whatever they may be. For it is realised by sensible men 
here, whatever their opinions, that no purpose has been 
served by these breaches of the Treaty, which in any case 
do not make it possible for Germany to go to war. The 
truth is that when, for instance, volunteers were trained 
in the Reichswehr camps, it was not with the intention of 
using them for war against France, but with that of using 
them to upset the German Republic. That is the real 
explanation of nearly all the violations of the disarmaments 
provisions of the Treaty, but of course the German ° 
Government cannot say so. 

If and when the requirements of the Military Commission 
are fulfilled, there must be no question of remaining a single 
day longer in Cologne. I have good reason for believing 
that, when Mr. Chamberlain was in Paris, he was very 
firm on that point and said very plainly that the British 
Government would consent to no connection of the question 
of Cologne with that of security. The British Government 
will need all its firmness to maintain this attitude, for there 
can be no doubt of the desire in France to connect the two 
questions. It was evident in M. Paul-Boncour’s article 
on the subject in L’C2uvre last week, in which he showed 
himself more Poincariste than Poincaré, and in the leader 
in the Temps on Saturday evening. The latter described 
Dr. Luther’s very proper demand that the evacuation of 
Cologne should not depend on guarantees for the security 
of France as an attempt to “ falsify the discussion by giving 
rise to differences of opinion between London and Paris,” 
and declared that the evacuation of Cologne must depend 
on many other considerations besides the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the Military Commission. 

It would, indeed, be disastrous if the British Govern- 
ment were to show any sign of yielding on this point. 
If we stay in Cologne for any other reason than that 
given for the postponement of the evacuation, no 
German can in future have any belief in the good faith of 
England and France, and the European situation will be 
even worse than it was two years ago when the French 
invaded the Ruhr. One had hoped a few months ago that 
we had done for ever with a policy that had crippled and 
discouraged all the friends of peace in Germany. At a 
distance the wave of panic that seems to be passing over 
France is inexplicable—perhaps the further fall of the 
franc has something to do with it? Here one almost 
despairs at the inability to recognise the facts, so plain 
to anybody living in Germany, that the policy pursued for 
six years by France created the very danger that it sought 
to avert and that the revival of that policy would but 
aggravate the danger. 

German political methods are admirably illustrated 
by the various stages of the Prussian ministerial crisis. 
The Big Coalition Government, which had long been in 
power in Prussia, having become by the secession of the 
German People’s party a Government of the Weimar 
Coalition (Socialists, Democrats and Centre), was defeated 
by a combination of the Communists with the parties of 
the Right. Then the Landtag re-elected the former 

ist Prime Minister, Herr Braun, against a candidate 
of the German Nationalists supported by the rest of the 


Right, and Herr Braun proceeded to invite the German 
People’s party to join him in resuscitating the Big Coalition. 
That party having naturally refused, Herr Braun retired 
and Dr. Marx was elected Prime Minister. The latter 
proceeded to invite both the German People’s party and 
the German Nationalists to join a Government of the 
““ Volksgemeinschaft,” in other words, a coalition of all 
parties except the Communists and Fascists. Of course 
they refused and, although the Cabinet is not officially 
formed at the time of writing, there is no doubt that it 
will be a coalition of the Centre and the Democrats with 
Herr Severing in his old post at the Ministry of the Interior 
—not as a representative of the Socialists, but as their 
“ Vertrauensmann.” It appears that the Economic Party 
would oppose a Government in which the Socialists were 
represented, but has no objection to one in which they 
have a representative without being represented. These 
distinctions are too subtle for my non-metaphysical mind, 
but they seem to be understood in Germany. 

The attitude of the Centre party in the Prussian Landtag 
has not been the same as it was in the Reichstag. In the 
Landtag the Centre has stuck to the Republican Coalition, 
for Dr. Marx wanted the Populists and German Nationalists 
in the Government only on condition that the Socialists 
and Democrats were also in it. The reason for the difference 
is that the Centrist leaders were threatened with a revolt 
of their supporters in the Rhineland, who declared that, 
if the Centre formed a coalition in Prussia with the parties 
of the Right, they would insist on withdrawal from it and 
from the Luther Cabinet as well. For the first time the 
rank and file of a German party have revolted against their 
leaders—the Catholic Trade Unions in particular were very 
determined—and this is the healthiest symptom in recent 
German politics. The purpose of Dr. Marx’s acceptance 
of the Prussian Premiership is therefore to save the Luther 
Cabinet, which the Rhineland Centrists will continue to 
tolerate so long as there is a Republican Government in 
Prussia. Nevertheless, the solution of the Prussian crisis 
is a severe check for the German Nationalists, to whom the 
control of Prussia is at the moment more important than 
that of the Reich. For, as I said a month ago, their imme- 
diate aim is the control of internal administration and the 
Governments of the States have more to do with internal 
administration than the Government of the Reich. The 
schools, for instance, are entirely under the control of the 
State Governments. 

The implication of several members of the Socialist Party 
in the Barmat affair has undoubtedly done much harm to 
the Party. It might have done less had the matter been 
tackled differently. A Socialist committee of inquiry has 
been sitting for some weeks, but it sits in secret and its 
inquiries do not seem to be very effective. The committee 
appears to have accepted without further investigation Herr 
Gustav Bauer’s original affirmation that he had never 
received any money from Herr Julius Barmat, and it was 
only when the facts had been published in the Lokalanzeiger 
that Herr Bauer was obliged to admit them and to resign 
his seat in the Reichstag. This is not the way to go about 
things. For my part I attach little importance to the fact 
that this or that Socialist accepted a “ Liebesgabe ” from 
Herr Barmat five or six years ago, when most people in Ger- 
many were half-starving and “ Liebesgaben” were as 
welcome to German Socialists as to everybody else. It can 
hardly be supposed that any politician would sell himself 
for a pound of butter and a few sticks of chocolate. Nor has 
one any right to be hard on a man because he accepted a few 
dollars during the inflation period, when nobody could get 
even enough to eat on an official income. Besides, there is as 
yet no proof that Herr Barmat has committed any legal 
offence. His relations with the Prussian State Bank seem 
to have been much the same as those of the late Hugo 
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Stinnes with the Reichsbank. Like the others, he was given 
credits in paper value, but if a bank chooses to make one 
a present, surely one is not bound to refuse it. 

The Barmat affair is only one and perhaps the least of a 
fine crop of financial scandals, in which some members of all 
the parties are more or less implicated, except the German 
Nationalists, Communists and Fascists, who, never having 
been in office, had no opportunity. Corruption began during 
the war, and the inflation period provided a luxuriant soil 
for its growth. It was inevitable. Strange operations, too, 
have been performed with the public funds, and the late 
Minister of Posts is under arrest. A Government memoran- 
dum is promised on the compensation given to the Ruhr 
Industrialists for their deliveries of reparations in kind and 
their sufferings during the occupation. It seems to have been 
on a generous scale, like their Reichsbank credits. In October, 
1928, the Stresemann Cabinet yielded to the blackmail of 
the late Hugo Stinnes, who roundly said that, if the Govern- 
ment did not stump up there was nothing for it but to nego- 
tiate with France about the boundaries of the new Rhineland 
State. When the question came before the Cabinet the 
Socialist Ministers abstained from voting, and having thus, 
as they thought, evaded responsibility, did no more. The 
Reichstag was never consulted about the matter, and the 
public first heard of it when it learned that Dr. Luther, 
having in December a Budget surplus of some £60,000,000, 
secretly handed over rather more than half of it to eight 
Ruhr companies, whose shares shortly afterwards soared 
on the Stock Exchange—for, of course, there were a few 
people in the know. But the public is not at all excited 
about the matter. It is much more interested in the ques- 
tion whether Frau Ebert ever received a “ Liebesgabe ” 
from Herr Julius Barmat. Rosert DEL. 


‘APPROVED SOCIETIES”—A 


DANGEROUS SYSTEM 


HE blessed word Mesopotamia has many rivals 
nowadays, of which the latest and most potent 
is that “all-in insurance” which has come so 
swiftly into fashion, and which Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Oxford have united in blessing, each after his kind. 

The sudden rise of insurance as a means of social reform 
is an indication of a steady acceleration in the rate of 
political movements. In earlier days such an idea as a 
measure for dealing with unemployment, sickness, accident, 
death, old age, and other ills in a single comprehensive 
scheme would scarcely have entered the heads of politicians, 
still less become fashionable in two or three years, popular 
with both of the two older parties, and, indeed, the all- 
healing legislative panacea of one of them. 

From the very commencement National Insurance has 
had a meteoric career. It was totally unknown to English 
politics in 1906. In the first 1910 election there was no 
mention of it. In the second it was vaguely talked of in 
a few exclusive circles. A year later it was an accom- 
plished fact, and twelve or fourteen millions who had never 
heard of such an idea till the Bill appeared in the Commons, 
were patiently preparing to lick stamps. From 1912 to 
1921 but little more was heard of it, except that the circle 
of insured persons grew wider. In 1921 and 1922 the same 
sort of vague talk as had heralded the 1911 Bill began about 
“all-in” insurance. There followed a phase of “‘ Insurance 
by Industry ” notions, lightly started, soon dropped. Then 
suddenly, like Minerva, appeared full grown the idea of 
“social insurance ”’— a co-ordinated scheme of National 
Insurance against half-a-dozen different contingencies. 
Without any discussion the Liberals accepted it as the 
natural offspring of Mr. Lloyd George’s 1911 Act. Equally 
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placidly the Conservatives, encouraged by promises of , 
veritable E] Dorado from one at least of their most respected 
mentors in the press, adopted the child, which thus without 
a struggle became heir to two thrones. 

The extraordinary thing, however, about the programmes 
of Social Insurance thus lightheartedly adopted is their 
extreme vagueness. No two Liberals, no two Conger. 
vatives agree as to what they mean by “ all-in ” insurance, 
Is it to be brought about piecemeal or is it to be instituteg 
as a fully co-ordinated scheme? Is it to be financed 
the State, or wholly or partly by the beneficiaries ? Dogs 
life insurance (in the shape of “ funeral benefits”) form 
part of it? Or old-age pensions? If the latter, are the 
present old-age pensions to remain intact ? Is a new cop. 
tributory pension from 65 to be grafted on? The various 
ideas on administration are even more chaotic. Some 
contend that different authorities should manage the 
different branches, Employment Exchanges for Unemploy. 
ment Benefit, Approved Societies for Health Insurance, 
Customs and Excise for Old Age Pensions, the Post Office 
for Mothers’ Pensions, and so on. Others would combine 
them in various groupings—many different combinations 
being mathematically possible, and as many different 
suggestions being current as there are possible combinations, 

The literature on the subject is sketchy in the extreme, 
Apart from two independent textbooks (those of Mr. J. L. 
Cohen and of the present writer), both brief, and differing 
substantially in their conclusions, there are two pamphlets 
bearing on the subject and nothing more. Of these latter 
one is a brief superficial survey by Sir William Beveridge, 
and the other is the ever-changing “‘ scheme ”’ of Mr. T. T. 
Broad, which has been dealt with somewhat severely by 
Mr. Cohen. The former of these presumably may be taken 
to represent the Liberal policy. It advocates old-age 
pensions from 70 as at present, witb a contributory pension 
scheme from 65, and mothers’ pensions of scanty pro- 
portions, together with existing forms of insurance, including 
health, unemployment and accident compensation. Of 
these, unemployment insurance and pensions would be 
administered by the Ministry of Labour through the 
Employment Exchanges and the remaining benefits by 
the Ministry of Health through the approved societies. 

It is the latter proposal which is the most objectionable 
feature of the Beveridge scheme. Few people realise the 
true nature of the approved society system which has grown 
up under the aegis of National Health Insurance, and it is 
high time that attention was directed to its unpleasant 
possibilities. It has two main drawbacks: Its admini- 
strative weakness, and its undesitability from the stand- 
point of public policy. There are now no fewer than 8,427 
separate approved societies covering the country in a way 
which, whilst duplicating machinery and overlapping 
effort, leads to a low standard of efficiency in the result. 
In every large town there are literally hundreds of societies, 
all with their separate machinery for meeting the sickness 
claims of members in the locality. On the average over @ 
hundred of these societies will possess less than ten members 
in that particular area! How is it possible in these cit 
cumstances to give the “ personal touch” which was sup- 
posed to be the pre-eminent virtue of the system? The 
administration tends to become just as impersonal and 
far more costly than a system of centralised administration. 

The other great claim made for the approved society 
system was that it was going to be an “ object lesson m 
democracy.” The insured persons were to be taught to 
manage their own insurance affairs; their societies would 
be under their complete control, both in principle and 
detail ; they would learn self-reliance and the art of admin- 
stration through these great democratic bodies. In practice, 
however, this democracy has turned out to be the merest 
camouflage. A week or two ago the representatives of 
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the National Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved 
Societies were giving evidence before the Royal Commission 
on National Health Insurance. The Conference represents 
eleven approved societies possessing between them a 
membership of seven million, half the total of insured 

ns. At the commencement of their evidence the 
witnesses unblushingly made the usual claim that their 
societies were governed by the members. Upon this 
Professor Gray in a relentless cross-examination elicited 
that some of these societies with memberships running into 
half millions or millions were “ governed” by simple 
“General Meetings of Members” at which the highest 
quorum was fifty and the lowest (a society with 485,000 
members) was twelve! It must be borne in mind that in 
every case these quorums include officers and members 
of the committee, not to mention the members of the office 
or other staffs who are also members of the society. 

Sir Thomas Neill, who otherwise made the very best of a 
bad case, Was unwise enough to plead that appeal, in some 
cases, lay from such a mock “ General Meeting” to local 
meetings in Districts. Professor Gray speedily elicited the 
astounding fact that in such District Meetings—the sole 
remedy, be it remembered, for members aggrieved by a 
decision of the so-called “* General Meeting ”—the quorum 
(i., the lowest number of members that must be in attend- 
ance for the meeting to be legal) would for the Lancashire 
Meeting be 80,000! For the Birmingham Meeting it would 
be 17,000, while for the London District the quorum would 
actually be in the neighbourhood of 50,000 members ! Even 
in the case of the Friendly Society and Trade Union 
Approved Societies, which on paper, at any rate, are 
organised on a democratic basis, it is a well-known fact 
that with one or two conspicuous exceptions the members 
take little or no interest in the administration of their 
Approved Society—qua approved society. These societies, 
however, the only ones that possess even a nominal claim 
to “ self-government,” are in a minority. 

But the worst feature of the approved society system lies 
in the magnitude and the strength of the vested interests it 
has created, interests which every day are digging themselves 
more deeply in. Not only are there some seventy or eighty 
thousand officials with whole or part-time jobs under 
National Health Insurance, and therefore ardent pro- 
pagandists against any changes except those that would 
make their positions more lucrative and important, but 
behind these comes a small group of a few men representing 
private financial interests of immense magnitude in various 
forms of proprietary insurance. 

For National Health Insurance is intimately linked up 
with industrial assurance, Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Insurance, and other forms of a vast and profitable business. 
The virtual control of the State Insurance machine which 
they now possess is of the first importance to certain 
financial interests, and to retain and consolidate it they 
will fight with every weapon in their power. 

Such weapons are many and powerful, and not the least 
potent is the political power of the insured persons. These, 
fifteen million of them, actually bother themselves not a 
whit in the insurance administration, but by default 
their political influence is appropriated by the little knot of 
men who, in effect, are “‘ the approved societies.” Hitherto, 
except in one remarkable case, this influence has not been 
overtly used in this way, but the one case—which may be 
Tegarded in the nature of a trial mobilisation—was so 
Successful as to be ominous of what may happen in other 
directions. The case was that of the dispute over the panel 
doctors’ remuneration in the autumn of 1928, when “ the 
4pproved societies ” (in the form of a Council of 23 men) 
artiel—end, as it happened, quite rightly decided—that 

burden of an increased medical fee should not be thrown 


upon existing benefit funds. At the call of this “‘ General 
Staff” the army of 80,000 officials was mobilised, the 
Friendly Society machinery was dexterously captured, and 
all who remember the General Election of 1923 will remember 
the amazing pressure to which candidates all over the 
country were suddenly submitted, pressure skilfully directed 
and faithfully applied, which resulted in the return of a 
House of Commons pledged to an unprecedented degree to 
support the cause of the approved societies. This pressure 
was the weight of 15,000,000 insured persons exerted, 
however, through the self-constituted committee of 28; 
in all probability scarcely one per cent. of the fifteen million 
even knew that their pressure was being applied, still less 
what it was all about. 

A system which places so much political power in the 
hands of an unrepresentative body of men is an exceedingly 
dangerous one, particularly when it is remembered that the 
financial interests with which many of them are connected 
are bound to be intimately affected by proposals for an 
extended and co-ordinated scheme of social insurance. 
Such a scheme is, indeed, inevitable, and is as desirable as 
it is inevitable, provided always that the administration of 
its benefits is not put into hands that will use them as an 
indirect means of private profit. An “all-in” scheme 
will be good or bad largely according to the method selected 
for carrying it out. If the present approved societies are 
given a share in the new insurance benefits, then their 
influence will be felt in the framing of the scheme, which 
will be constructed so as not to interfere with the really 
profitable forms of working-class insurance. It will be 
used as a bait to attract still further customers for that 
insurance. It will be another step in the direction of the 
newer feudalism of plutocracy. 

The other alternative is a unified scheme administered 
either through local branches of State organisations (e.g., 
Employment Exchanges or Post Offices), or through ad hoc 
local authorities. This is undoubtedly the line on which we 
should advance if the policy of “ all-in ” insurance is to be 
developed into an efficient and democratic system ; and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Baldwin will not be led 
away from it by the gramophonic reproduction of the 
alleged demand of “‘ 15 million approved society members,” 
and will bear in mind the way in which their Master’s Voice 
makes the records. A. G. 


THE IDEA 


F you go to the south of France at this time of the year, 
I ou will be less than human if you are not charmed 
= the spectacle of the orange-trees with their brilliant 
ripe fruits hanging like toys among the little green leaves. 
A single orange-tree, indeed, seems to concentrate in itself 
every delightful thing that we mean by the south. It is 
not only a tree but an image. It is as though each individual 
fruit hanging in its branches were a small shining sun. 
If you were writing home, you would only need to say 
that there was an orange-tree heavy with fruit in the 
garden below your bedroom-window in order to conjure 
up a picture of seas and rivers extravagantly blue, of a 
world that glowed with flowers, of indolence in the daylong 
sunshine, of birds singing the songs of April and May 
while it is still winter. As for eating an orange freshly 
plucked from the tree, how desirable it seems! How plea- 
sant to see the little mandarin nestling among its leaves on 
the fruit-dish! It is as attractive as a fruit out of a legend. 
You feel that it would be worth travelling hundreds of miles 
merely to eat such a fruit in such a setting. 
And yet, after eating many oranges in such circumstances 
during the last few weeks, I must confess with regret 


that an orange fresh from the tree is not half so wonderful 
— B 
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as the idea of an orange fresh from the tree. There are 
few things in the world more disappointing than these 
mandarins, or tangerines—for I think they are the same 
thing—that mean so much to the imagination and so little 
to the palate. You could jbuy far better oranges than these 
in a London fruiterer’s shop. One good Jaffa orange is 
worth a dozen mandarins. Yet, somehow, the idea of 
eating a Jaffa orange in London does not excite the fancy. 
The Jaffa orange, eaten in town, may satisfy the appetite, 
but it leaves the imagination cold. So delightful is the 
idea of eating an orange fresh from the tree, however, that 
not even after a score of disappointments has one the 
heart to refuse the small crumpled fruit that is served at 
the end of every meal. Tangerines, for some reason or 
other, make an irresistible appeal to the imagination even 
when one is not in an orange-growing country. Most of 
us, I am sure, have loved them from childhood. Perhaps, 
it is because they themselves are so tiny that they seem 
properties of the world of childhood. When we are children, 
we love everything that is small as we ourselves are small. 
We love Shetland ponies more than thoroughbreds, duck- 
lings more than ganders, kittens more than elephants. 
The larger things, much as we like them, are of a piece with 
the lives of serious and grown-up people. The little things 
are natural playthings, and we feel at play when we look 
at them or touch them. That, I think, rather than their 
exceptional fragrance, or the sweetness of their juices, 
is the explanation of our love of tangerines. Their size 
is so charming, indeed, that, while we remain children, 
we resolutely refuse to admit that we have been disappointed 
just a little in eating them. At that age we can still eat 
with our imaginations, and our palates. do not argue with 
and contradict us. If an orange is smal] and is wrapped 
in silver paper, that is enough for us. Granted so much, 
we can pretend the rest. For us it is the diet of Paradise 
so long as it looks as if it were the diet of Paradise. I do 
not, I may say, wish utterly to condemn the tangerine as 
a fruit not worth eating. The flavour is agreeable enough, 
though the number of the pips is excessive and the quantity 
of juice niggardly. But, with all its virtues, the tangerine 
remains one of the inferior oranges to the palate, and the 
mandarin is an inferior tangerine. I am sure there are 
many people who will contradict me on this point. All 
children will, and nearly all men and women who have 
preserved the happy childish gift of enjoying things without 
judging them—relying on memory and imagination rather 
than the palate and supplying all the shortcomings of 
reality with good-natured makebelieve. Heaven forbid 
that I should destroy their illusions even about tangerines ! 
But we who have been disillusioned must communicate 
our disillusion to each other. We do not boast: we merely 
confess. It is to our sorrow that we know with Plato that 
the perfect orange—the orange of the idea—hangs not on 
any tree in any earthly garden but exists only in Heaven. 

Nor is the orange the only food of man that is more 
beautiful in the idea than in reality. The enjoyment of 
many of the things we eat or drink lies in the anticipation. 
How seldom does a cup of coffee equal the idea of a cup of 
coffee! Who does not love coffee as an idea? Who is 
not continually disappointed by coffee as a fact ? If most 
of us go on drinking coffee, it is because we live in the 
perpetual pursuit of an idea, not because we have much 
hope that the next cup of coffee is going to be a good one. 
We know from experience that there is as much difference 
between the coffee we drink in restaurants and the coffee 
we drink in our imaginations as there is between hop bitters 
and nectar. But such idealists are mortals that we go on 
drinking it in restaurants, on railway trains, and even in 
lodgings. We should lose heart, perhaps, and take to 
milder liquors if it were not that every now and then we 
do get a cup of coffee in which the idea of coffee seems 





almost to have been realised on earth. How proud oy 
host is as he explains how perfection was achieved! He 
talks as a teacher, like the wise men of old. At such g 
moment, surrounded by listening guests, he would not 
places with Socrates. I doubt, however, if even he can make 
the perfect coffee except occasionally and by a happy 
accident. He remains a man puffed-up for the rest of his 
days, but, when we visit him again, the secret has vanished, 
and, though his guests praise him with lies, they pity him 
as a man who is living among illusions. If statistics 
could be compiled on the subject, I am sure it would be 
found that not more than one cup of coffee in a thousand 
that are made deserves to be called even tolerable. The 
rest are but a warm wash with which we still our cravings, 
Sometimes, they smell like perfect coffee, and, if coffee 
were a perfume and not a drink, we should be happy. 
But, for the most part, they are of a kind such as, if a 
doctor were present and ordered us to harden our arteries 
with the poison no more, would make it easy for us to resolve 
to obey him. 

Luckily for themselves, most human beings do not trust 
their own palates on such matters, but easily find in food 
or drink the excellence they expect to find. If they are 
told that the coffee at such and such a restaurant is always 
good, it will always be good to them. They are the happy 
victims of suggestion. If they go to France, expecting 
the cheaper wines to be wonderful, they will praise enthusi- 
astically wines such as you could get cheaply enough in 
the worst London wineshops. Our pleasure in wine is 
largely pleasure in an idea. Few of us have a skilled palate 
in wine; I, for one, have not. I divide wines into two 
broad categories—wines that pass the test of enjoyment 
and wines that are beastly, like an Australian burgundy 
that I bought the other day. But I have heard men saying 
** Jolly good wine” as they drank a liquor that it would 
have been shameful to use as a rat-poison—nay, as a weed- 
killer. These are the idealists of the table in the ordinary 
sense of the word “ idealists ”°— which means people who 
can mistake the most atrocious reality for the heavenly 
perfection of an idea. We all share their happiness to 
some extent, for we are all to some extent, in the modem 
word, “ suggestible.” I am in the unfortunate position, 
however, of being one of those people to whom it is easier 
to suggest that a thing is bad than that a thing is good. 
You could not make me enjoy eating a stale egg merely by 
saying “ What a beautifully fresh egg!” But you could 
stop me from eating a fresh egg by saying, “That egg 
smells as if it were stale.” Imagination can taint food 
for me more easily than it can sweeten it. The idea of a 
bad egg is so disgusting that it would outweigh the reality 
of the egg’s freshness. But I do not find the idea of a fresh 
egg so intoxicating that it can make me forget that the eggs 
really stale. 

Among foods that belong to the realm of ideas rather 
than of realities, I think, must be counted cakes of all sorts. 
I can see no other reason why one who loved cakes so pas- 
sionately as I loved them in childhood now cares so little 
for them. I still love the idea of a cake. I love to look 
into a confectioner’s window. I love to go into a teashop, 
and, when I do, I always think that the cakes on the plates 
on the other tables are perfectly wonderful. Iam enough 
of an idealist to believe in the excellence of almost any 
cake that is outside my reach. But no sooner Is & cake 
on my own plate than I know it to be a deceiver. This 1s 
not the fair idea for which I hungered. This is a base 
compost of flour and sugar that may be a remedy against 
starvation, but that does not feed the mind. Some men 
gild their past with the belief that cakes are not Pe 
good as they used to be, but it seems to me more likely 
cakes have remained the same, but that we have ¢ 
As children we ate, not cakes, but ideas ; now we eat, 
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jdeas, but cakes. We sought perfection and found only 
experience. It is the old story. Gods and men, we are 
ever deluded thus. Go over all the things you think you 
would like to eat and drink, and you will find that, in nearly 
all cases, what you would like to eat or drink is not the 
thing in itself but the idea of the thing. There are few 
things but oysters and Peneau’s sardines that survive 
the test of experience. Even salmon, I fancy, dwells 
in an ambiguous borderland among the things that are 
almost realities, but the beauty of which is too often only 
the haunting beauty of the idea. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that, if you are really fond of food, it is 
better to read a cookery book than to go out to dinner. 
In the cookery-book the purest-minded idealist will never 
be disappointed. v. ¥. 


THE ADVANCE OF DIETETICS 


QUARTER of a century or so ago, there were those 
A who said that radium was a nine days’ wonder, 

and a decade or less ago there have been those to 
tell us that vitamins were just a passing fashion. When 
their discoverer, as president of a section, gave his address 
at the International Medical Congress in London in 1918, 
the attendance, according to my recollection, consisted 
of not more than a dozen persons, though the Congress 
numbered several thousand doctors. Various exciting 
new operations and so forth—doubtless now best forgotten 
—were being discussed elsewhere, and but a handful of 
us wished to hear about the results of such experiments 
as the feeding of mice with pure proteins. However, time 
sifts things, and this year we may congratulate Sir Gowland 
Hopkins on his long-earned knighthood, and may proceed 
to look further at the new dietetics which owe so much 
to him. Of course we are not so foolish as to think that 
vitamins are now the whole of the subject, though it is 
natural that mental vessels of small capacity should‘ at 
all times be ready to throw away what they already carry 
in order to accommodate something new without being 
swamped. We are not to ignore the calorie dietetics, 
which we owe to the Germans in the nineteenth century, 
and which concern our internal-combustion engines, just 
as his petrol concerns the motorist or aviator; but we 
must proceed to the incomparably more subtle and vital 
problems of diet concerned with the growth, the resistance, 
the self-repair, the adaptation, the reproduction in which 
the living machine is unique and inimitable. 

Like all real knowledge, these new discoveries articulate 
with, extend, confirm, illuminate knowledge which we 
already possessed. (This really is a universe of which we 
are discussing however small a part.) Almost at the very 
beginning of his researches, Sir Gowland Hopkins threw 
out the suggestion that the accessory food factors, as he 
modestly called them, might act upon and through the 
system of ductless glands. The recent observations on 
iodine, the practical utility of which has been here indicated 
on various occasions, furnish a perfect illustration of the 
manner in which the absence or presence of a minute con- 
stituent of the diet may affect the function of a ductless 
gland, and thus produce the largest consequences upon 
body and mind, upon the individual and the race. In a 
Tecent article* I tried to hint, though too briefly, at the 
fashion in which we may hope to co-ordinate dietetics 
and “endocrinology,” ultimately achieving constructive 
and healing powers, vastly greater, deeper, safer, because 
more natural, than anything in the records of gland- 
therapy hitherto. 

To be perfectly frank, let us admit that the medical 
Profession and its patients—even after all these years— 





* “Beyond Organotherapy,” February 7th, 1925. 


have a bias towards the artificial, towards drugs and potions 
and novel machines and surgical operations and anything 
astonishing and unheard of; whilst the laws of life and the 
fascinating natural magic of its simplest needs are regarded 
as banal. Diet is not sufficiently taught in the medical 
curriculum. A little real knowledge about it might well 
replace a monstrous mass of misinformation about worthless 
drugs inherited from the darkest ages. The text books 
in this country are for the most part out of date, and only 
in special publications can access be had to our modern 
knowledge. The volume which is admittedly the English 
text book on food contains in its recent new edition six 
perfunctory lines about iodine, and a ludicrously inadequate 
interpolation about vitamins. In many instances there 
is evidence to show that busy medical practitioners are 
obtaining hints of the latest dietetic knowledge from articles, 
or even scrappy quotations from lectures, in the daily 
press. 

Yet it is just at this date that the science of food has 
reached a standard which offers us unlimited possibilities. 
As I have often said here before, the master word of our 
century’ is not heredity, nor infection, but nutrition, and 
dietetics is part of nutrition—though not the whole, as 
our studies of radiation alone may suffice to remind us. 
The discovery of the relation of iodine to the thyroid gland 
must lead us, for instance, to study other mineral and 
organic ingredients of the diet, including by no means the 
vitamins alone, in the hope that we may be able to control 
and regulate processes of growth and adaptation, resistance 
to disease, psychical balance, as never before. But if we 
are to make headway quickly with this creative medicine 
of to-morrow, dietetics must be made the subject of serious 
concern in a scientific spirit, by intelligent people in general 
—rather than the hunting-ground of the cranks, the kill- 
joys, dyspeptics and eccentrics generally, not to mention 
a vast variety of commercial interests, some of which 
coincide with the public interest, whilst others are “ very 
otherwise.” 

If these considerations are sound, we must especially 
welcome for itself, and as a herald of better times, the 
recent publication of a famous medical journal, The Prac- 
titioner, wherein the present position of our knowledge 
is clearly stated by a group of our most authoritative 
writers.* My readers well know that, for some years 
past, Sir Arbuthnot Lane has been concerning himself 
with the relation of our present-day food habits to various 
diseases of the food canal, and particularly to cancer. 
This famous surgeon has now undertaken the editorship 
of The Practitioner, and we may take his first number 
to indicate what has happened in his mind. After long 
years of operations and yet more operations, many success- 
ful, many inevitably futile, no humane man can reach 
the status of a senior—unless, indeed, he be literally a 
surgeon, or “ manual labourer” and no more—without 
becoming utterly sick and disgusted to realise how much 
of his work depends upon the preventable ignorance and 
folly of mankind, all desirous of life and, in their search 
for it, rushing headlong, blindfold to the grave. Thus 
the great surgeon, weary of blood, however well inten- 
tioned its spilling, gives us a publication which, if acted 
upon, would wipe out very nearly all surgery other than 
that which depends on accident and war. 

The task is formidable, for knowledge is not enough; 
there must be an adequate motive before we can hope that 
the findings of the laboratory or the lessons derived from 
comparative study of different races and their habits, 
may be accepted by the public. Palate and fashion and 
prejudice are, in large measure, against the new knowledge. 
A large proportion of mankind has habits, apart from food, 

* The Practitioner, January, 1925.—Special Number. Dietetics: 
Vitamins; Food Reform. (7s. 6d.) 
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which, beyond all possible dispute, shorten life, often in 
most miserable ways; yet they laugh at warnings with 
the optimism of the man who fell from a skyscraper and 
half-way down shouted that he was all right so far.t How, 
then, are we to change the habits of adults, unless perhaps 
by frightening them sufficiently? ‘‘No Religion is any 
good without a Hell,” as the new editor of The Practitioner 
has been heard to say: and even a Hell is perfectly futile, 
unless it is believed in. Probably, as in so many other 
instances, it is not really worth while to try to work upon 
the adult, but we may make a beginning with children. 
The feeding in schools, orphanages, and all such places 
at present is, for the most part, a disgrace to everybody 
concerned. The most simple and practicable and funda- 
mental findings of modern dietetics are utterly flouted. 
Sir Gowland Hopkins and the superb work of his followers 
during the last fifteen years might never have existed. 
Depleted vegetables, worthless bread, tooth-destroying 
artificial sugars, vitamin- and iodine-less rubbish, tasteless 
and not worth tasting, every combination of excess and 
defect and poison—these are common fare, and in due 
course most eaters find their pitiful way among the throng 
who, as Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked, are “the natural 
prey of the operating surgeon.” Let us give public thanks 
for the prospect of a day when we shall learn and teach 
the primary laws of nutrition in such wise as to save 
at least our bodies, if not our souls, alive. Only the queer 
and absurd desire that we shall go back to Nature in the 
sense of going back to dust and mud; but science, or 
natural knowledge, grows and serves us, if we will, to realise 
the profound dictum of Bacon, that ‘“‘ Nature can be com- 
manded only by obeying her.” LENs. 


Correspondence 


POLAND AND DANZIG 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read an article in your issue on February 7th, 
entitled “‘ The Danzig Danger,” and written by Mr. Robert 
Dell. As the question to which it chiefly relates is at present 
sub judice, having been referred to the Council of the League 
of Nations, I do not consider that it would be proper for me 
to go deeply into the personal opinions which have been formed 
by your correspondent on such a question. I purposely also 
refrain from comment on the unfriendly reflections of your 
correspondent on people occupying prominent and responsible 
positions in my country. But your correspondent has been 
so obviously misinformed on some more general points which 
affect the understanding of the whole problem that I cannot 
let his article pass without some necessary corrections. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show that Danzig, being 
at the mouth of the Vistula, finds a “‘ natural market ” in Poland 
and not in Germany as your correspondent asserts. It may 
also be recalled that for three centuries it was a flourishing 
Hanseatic town within the Polish State limits until it was 
forced, in the face of its own determincd opposition, to separate 
from Poland in 1793. After its annexation by Prussia its 
importance declined as a harbour, because the German Govern- 
ment, owing to its geographical position, found it more advant- 
ageous to divert its trade to Hamburg, Bremen and Stettin. 

Furthermore, your correspondent conveys the general im- 
pression that Poland entertains aggressive designs in regard 
to Danzig. This is very far from being the case. The legal 
rights of Poland as regards the Free City have been defined 
in the Treaty of Versailles and subsequent Convention with 
the object of securing Poland that free access to the sea which 
was one of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. All that 
Poland desires is that the rights conceded to her by the Treaty 
and subsequent agreements should be carried into effect. That 
is to say, so far as Poland is concerned, the question at issue 
is of vital economic importance rather than a political question, 
and I venture to assert that if your correspondent cares to peruse 
the record for the latter years of Poland-Danzig relations, he 
will arrive at the conclusion that it is the Danzig Senate and 


t Yet he was fortunate to die so easily; few such there be. 
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not Poland that is anxious to raise the detailed juridical point, 
connected with Polish rights in Danzig, all with the evident 
object of complicating the situation and with the p , 
as I am constrained to believe, of impairing the bases of the 
juridical status established by the Treaty. 

As regards the organisation of a Polish post in Danzig, | 
shall confine myself to pointing out that the rights granted to 
Poland are set forth in Art. 104 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and Arts. 29 and 30 of the Convention of Paris of November 
9th, 1920, and in Arts. 149 to 168 of the Warsaw agreement 
of October 24th, 1921. These fundamental articles have been 
supplemented by later decisions of the High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations, of which that of May 25th, 1929, 
remains in force. It is the view of the Polish Government 
that their rights to a postal service are defined with sufficient 
clearness in these instruments to justify them in putting them 
into operation without any further reference or discussion, 
That was why the postal service was quite openly started on 
January 5th of the present year, and there was no idea, as your 
correspondent thinks, of rushing the situation and presenting 
the League of Nations with a ‘ fait accompli.’ 

But the most flagrant error of your correspondent’s article 
is contained in those paragraphs where he asserts that the 
Polish Government is trying to test the strength of the League 
or to disregard and even to defy the High Commissioner. The 
facts are exactly the contrary. The Polish Government jis 
a convinced believer in the League of Nations and confidently 
looks to the Council of the League for a decision of this question. 
Already the Council has shown its ability by dealing suezess- 
fully with other intricate problems and there would appear 
to be no necessity, as suggested by your correspondent, to carry 
this particular one to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. As regards the High Commissioner, too, Poland's 
position is perfectly clear and regular. In accordance with 
Art. 103 of the Treaty of Versailles and Art. 29 of the Paris 
Convention the High Commission is the arbiter in the first 
instance of all litigious questions between Poland and Danzig, 
but his decisions can only become of executive validity if they 
are accepted by both parties. It is therefore a perfectly normal 
procedure to find an appeal lodged before the Council of the 
League of Nations against his decision by one of the parties, 
and in no way does this imply any defiance either of the High 
Commissioner or, for that part of it, of the League of Nations. 
—yYours, etc., SKIRMUNT 

Polish Legation, London. Po.uisH MINISTER. 

February 11th. 


[We are entirely at a loss to understand M. Skirmunt’s defence 
of his Government’s action in this matter. The provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the subsequent conventions 
of Paris and Warsaw clearly give Poland the right to establish 
direct postal relations with the port of Danzig (and thus with 
foreign countries overseas) but not with the Free City of Danzig 
itself. This very obvious interpretation of the legal position 
was specifically confirmed by the decision of the High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations given on May 25th, 1922, 
which was accepted by Poland at the time and, according to 
M. Skirmunt himself, still “‘ remains in force.’”” On January 6th, 
1923, the High Commissioner further declared that “ Poland 
has no right to establish a postal service which extends anywhere 
beyond the premises allotted to her for the purpos=.” Therefore 
the action of the Polish Government last month in suddenly 
inaugurating a postal service, with both pillar boxes and 
deliveries, throughout practically the whole of the City of 
Danzig was an open and direct defiance of the authority of the 
High Commissioner. We cannot see in what other terms it 
can possibly be described. It is true that the Polish Govern- 
ment has now lodged an appeal to the League, but in the mean- 
while it has taken the law into its own hands, “ without ” to 
use M. Skirmunt’s own words, “ further reference or discus- 
sion.” 

As for the question of Poland’s aggressive designs in regard 
to Danzig, our correspondent’s authority for that suggestion 
was the Polish diplomatic representative in Danzig, M. Strass- 
burger, who stated to Mr. Dell that he had reached the conclusion 
that the only solution of the Danzig problem was the annexation 
of the City by Poland. And that this is also the common view 
in official circles in Warsaw, is too well known to require proof. 

Further, we must add that if the Polish Government Is acting 
in good faith, in pursuance of what it believes to be its legal 
rights, it is difficult to understand why it should object to eo 
legal questions at issue being referred to the Permanent Cou : 
of International Justice. It is certain, of course, that ye 
Court would decide against the Polish claim, for any impartia 
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judicial body would be bound to do so—whereas the Council 

the League has been “ wangled”’ before and might be 
wangled” again! In making this suggestion we do not 
ish to be unfair. But what other even intelligible explanation 
of the facts of the case ? In truth, in this matter of the 
letter boxes in Danzig, Poland does not seem to have 
ie leg to stand upon, either in law or in equity. It has 
its fait accompli! If M. Skirmunt can offer us any sub- 
stantial reason for abandoning this opinion he may certainly 
rely, not only upon the hospitality of our columns, but also 
we are sure, upon the sincere and unprejudiced interest of our 


readers.— Ep. N.S.] 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL—AND AFTER 


To the Editor of Tae New SrTaresmMan. 

Sir,—In your current issue “S.L.B.” in his interesting 
article on “ Agricultural Education” remarks that “ the chief 
ambition of the growing lad is to get away from the country,” 
and further, “that sound training for the village teacher is 
of the first importance.” 

In this he surely puts his finger on the right spot, for it is 
in the right organisation of rural schooling wherein lies the 
solution of the problem of unemployed youths of the country- 
side. 

Up to the age of 14 the village boy is well looked after, but 
it is very rarely that he gets any further schooling. The 
secondary school, even when accessible, caters too exclusively 
for the few precocious children to whom it gives a townward 
drift. A legislature of business men has seen to it that children 
destined for black-coated occupations are provided with ample 
scholarships and financial assistance, but for the average child 
of the villages such means are beyond his reach. The result 
is that the bright boy of the village school is transformed into 
the unemployed and unskilled youth of 18, whose only hope 
is to seek the subsidised idleness of the town. 

This is the ruinous gap in the organisation of our rural schooling 
which needs to be bridged. The bright lad who is prepared to 
follow with intelligence and observation the tail of the plough 
should be given the chance of building on the foundations of 
the village school, with facilities equal to those of the more 
fortunate children of the secondary schools. The Fisher Act 
proposed this, but the Geddes Axe deposed it. The outlook, 
however, is now more hopeful as the “* Central Schools ” of the 
Fisher Act are in process of organisation. These “ schools” 
will be an entirely new departure, and should exercise a most 
important influence on the welfare of country lads by providing 
a much wider scope of agricultural and horticultural training. 

But the sound training of the teachers is of the first importance, 
far more than buildings. So much educational effort is apt 
to be swallowed up by bricks and mortar !—Yours, etc., 

Keston, Kent. A. W. CARTER. 

February 16th. 


LEGALISED KILLING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Siz,—In your comments last week you write sympathetically 
of the Danish Government’s proposal to make it permissible, 
under certain circumstances, to put an end to the lives of persons 
suffering from painful and incurable diseases. But you say that 
“ it is not often that even the most expert medical man can say 
of a patient that there is absolutely no hope of life,” and express 
the fear that such permission might be liable to abuse. 

No doubt it might. But would there be any great risk if it 
were made a condition that the fatal dose should be given only 
by a medical man, after consultation of at least two doctors, and 
after the sufferer had himself requested, in the presence of 
— and perhaps on several occasions, that it should be 
given 

And though doctors are often uncertain just how long their 
patients may linger on, surely in many cases, and especially in 
cases of cancer, they do quite definitely despair of ultimate 
recovery. That they should be obliged to keep such patients 
alive in agony—at best in a drugged state of semi-conscious 
agony alternating with terrible awakenings, has always seemed 
to me so violently opposed to the “ innate moral sentiments ” 
you speak of, as to be quite intolerable in a civilised community. 

The dread—becoming so sadly and justifiably common 
amongst old people—of death by cancer is entirely due to this 
fear of lingering, hopeless pain. If public opinion in this country 
could make itself felt on this point, I believe it would be over- 





whelmingly in favour of our following the example of Denmark. 
I have always hoped that some measure of the kind would be 
advocated (authoritatively) in your own enlightened pages, and 
form a nucleus for the expression of public feeling. —Yours, etc., 
oO. C. 


THE FOLKLORE OF FAIRY TALE 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sin,—While thanking you for your kind review of my book, 
may I point out that your reviewer has, in his last two sentences, 
conveyed a totally wrong idea of my remarks as to the ptero- 
dactyl theory of dragons. If he will refer to page 65, he will see 
that I say: “ Only an ignorance of geology could suggest such 
an hypothesis, for these gigantic monsters became extinct before 
the Tertiary period, aeons before man appeared on earth, even 
longer before he began to think.” I trust you will be able to 
find room for this small protest.—Yours, etc., 

81, Wimpole Street, W.1. MacLeop YEARSLEY. 

February 12th. 


LORD MORLEY’S CREED 
To the Editor of Taz New StaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—During the years 1910-14 it was my privilege to enjoy 
intimate relations with Lord Morley, and if Lord Acton had been 
still alive I do not think he would have classed him and Frederic 
Harrison as sharing the same creed. 

In those anxious years Lord Morley, on leaving the Privy 
Council Office to attend a critical Cabinet, more than once said, 
quite earnestly, ‘“‘ Pray for me!” 

I should like here to call the attention of your readers to the 
memorable tribute of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in his recent 
book: “* that noble figure, so powerful with the pen, so eager in 
pursuit of truth and so serene in its contemplation.” —Yours, etc., 


Autmeric FirzRoy. 


Miscellany 
ON BAD VERSE 


* William, you vary greatly in your verse ; 
Some’s none too good, but all the rest is worse.’ 
T has always astonished me that my colleagues, 
| friends, enemies, and butts, the critics, do not 
review verse as it ought to be reviewed: I might 
say, “as only it can be reviewed.” I am no critic 
myself ; I can say with justice that no living man I ever 
heard of or met was less capable of criticism than I ; 
but, just as a man who cannot skate may very well 
judge the antics of people who crash on the ice and go 
through, so I can judge the errors of my contemporary 
critics in the matter of verse. 

Surely it is quite clear that there is present, at any 
moment, either a little very good verse or none. 

Poetry is perhaps another matter. I can under- 
stand the man who calls poetry so rare that it could 
only be spotted every half lifetime or so. But good 
verse, though rare, is not so rare as all that ; and, I say 
again, I marvel that it should not be dealt with as it 
deserves. 

In the first place, there is no necessity for mentioning 
bad verse at all. Every man and woman who has 
reached a certain age has written verse. I know of no 
exception to this rule, save in the case of one woman 
who has been the occasion of verse in others. Normally, 
every man or woman writes verse at some time or 
another. Thirty years ago most of the stuff so written 
was not published. A certain small proportion was 
published in the provincial journals of the country, and 
in the lesser magazines. The tiny remnant that did 
pretend to be something appeared usually in book form, 
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or, if the author or authoress was in debt, it would first 
be sold to some important review. Out of this very 
small number of pieces one could pick the two or three 
in a year which were good verse. That was the normal 
way of going about the affair. Occasionally, indeed, 
good verse was found hidden away among the pro- 
vincial or magazine stuff and dragged out to light. 
But as a rule it was hardly worth looking for. 

The great mass of bad verse thus turned out— 
thousands of pieces in a year—went quite unnoticed 
save by the poetess and her friends. But there arose 
a little later a new kind of publication imported from 
America, which is now universal. 

In this, verse was used to stop a gap, much as dirty 
old clothes are used on shipboard to stop a leak, or as 
any old book will be picked up to make a hoist for 
the baby’s chair at meals. The editor would ask his 
sub-editor (I have seen him do it): “‘I want four 
and a half inches of verse.” He was an efficient man 
and knew what he was talking about. He did not guess 
the space ; he measured it with a little steel rule which 
he kept for the purpose. Then the sub-editor would 
answer (also measuring with a little steel rule): “ You 
can’t squash in five, can you? . . . . Here’s one just 
over four.” This he would answer, referring to a great 
quantity of verse already put up in type and waiting 
the moment when it could be so used. Then the editor 
would say: “ All right, tell ’em to lead it.” 

And so the Muse came to her own. 

When this new kind of Americanised magazine had 
taken firm root in England, the result was a great mass 
of verse appearing regularly before metropolitan eyes, 
educated eyes, gentle eyes, traditional eyes, liberalised 
eyes, trained eyes, generous eyes—upon my soul, I know 
not what adjective exactly fits; I fear there is not one 
in the English language, but let us say, “‘ your eyes and 
mine ’’; for my eyes are certainly of this kind, and no 
doubt it will flatter you to hear that yours are. 

The next step was the printing of verse in bulk every- 
where, and particularly in the high-brow journals 
peculiar to literary gents. 

At last England was filled with a steady and rising 
flood of verse, both free and servile, multitudinous, 
expansive, of a cubic capacity beyond experience. 

The tide turned a little before the War; it is still 
running very strong; it has not yet reached its height. 

Nearly all this stuff gets put into books. Even 
before it gets put into books, notices appear of it in the 
short reviews dedicated to the periodicals. When it is 
between covers it receives regular review through a 
commercial tradition now established in this country 
that everything which appears between covers must be 
criticised in print, in order to get advertisement. 

With what result? Why, this: that nobody is so 
infamously bad that she gets some sort of faint praise 
somewhere, and that the better stuff is lumped in with 
the worse, and the best with the worst. 

I only know of one writer who is consistently ignored, 
and she is the best of the lot, being in the great Eliza- 
bethan line. 

I may be told that this way of going on does no great 
harm, because good verse will pierce at last. I am not 
so sure. Probably poetry will pierce at last, sooner or 


later ; but on good verse I have my doubts. Poetry is 
like lightning ; you get the flash though the curtains 
are drawn and the shutters shut ; but good verse is only 


like a strong lamp, and if it is not given its due access 
it will not be discovered. The reviewers (who are y 
tired men, having to race round so large a field day 
after day) have an odd habit of quoting what t 
think excellent. That gives away, not the reviewers 
indeed, but the people whom they quote ; and as the 
nearly always quote the quite rotten stuff, one is left 
none the wiser. 

To the jaded mind thus occupied, two qualities seem 
particularly to appeal; very violent and emphatic 
rhythm or lilt, and subject. When the verse written js 
patriotic, or sporting, or public-school, or sob-stuff (J 
say nothing of comic verse, for that is an irritant and 
left aside) or descriptive of panic or cruelty, or of any 
other general emotion, one half of the effect is achieved ; 
and if to that there be added the kind of lilt which you 
get from an engine wheel with a flat in it bumping down 
an incline, then the other half is added, and the thing is 
complete. As, for instance : 


Ah, years ago I once was there 
And I wish I were there again ; 
By Tumty River and Tumty Weir 

Along with the Tumty men. 


(I put in Tumty so as not to offend any school or 
river, for I would rather die than offend the meanest 
stream that crawls; but you can fill it in at will, 
anyhow.) 

This is praised ; and it ought not to be praised. 

By the way, I forgot to add the religious motive, and 
when I say religious, I mean the vague, the conven- 
tional, the pantheistic, and suburban—curse it! 

The best way out of the trouble is not to review verse 
at all. Since it must be printed by the haystack and 
the square mile, why, let it be printed, but let the 
reviewers leave it free to find its level. As it is, they do 
nothing but disturb the slow and natural stratification 
of the muddy waters. H. Bewxoc. 


PLEASURE 


' \ 7 HAT then is Pleasure ? 

It is like a flame, 
Leaping and quivering, 

Writhing, flickering, 

And changing shape ; 

Vanishing in smoke, 

Yet there again ; 

Never a moment 

Of time the same. 

Eye cannot measure, 

Nor thought record 

Its form and motion, 

Or follow the whims 

Of its wavering game. 


What else is Pleasure ? 
A fugitive scent, 
Half-suspected, 
From leaves and grasses, 
Laden with memories 
Of childhood hours ; 
A summer humming 
The ear scarce heeds; 
A ripple shivering 
Among quiet reeds. 
So fleeting is Pleasure, 
So frail, so shy, 
So hard to grasp and measure, 
So quick to die. 
R. C, TREVELYAN. 
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cess Music 


ery 
ay THE CRITICISM OF MUSIC 
tenn HE difficulty of finding a satisfactory explana- 


= tion of one’s musical impressions is no greater 
to my mind than that of explaining one’s liter- 

ary or visual impressions, but it is very great. 

com Quite recently I went to two pianoforte recitals given 
atic by Mr. Egon Petri at the Wigmore Hall. Mr. Petri is 
as a pupil of Busoni and is a remarkably fine pianist. 
f (I His first programme was Bach-Busoni and Liszt. 
and He played a fine Fantasia in F minor by Busoni based 
any on a partita by Bach, a Fantasia Adagio and Fuga, 
ed ; the beautiful Bach Capriccio sopra la bontananza del 
poe suo fratello dilettissimo—whose very title is a poem, 
ws and a Busoni transcription of the organ Prelude and 
os Fugue in E flat. The latter was unsatisfactory, for 
even the combination of Mr. Petri and Busoni could 

not conceal the strain of fitting this work to the piano- 

forte. The rest of the Bach programme was delightful, 

and it was all magnificently rendered in the grand 

a. Busoni style of complete intellectual grasp of the whole 
est design down to the tiniest details, displayed with rare 


ill beauty of tone. At his next recital to which I went 
‘ with an exhilarating sense of the pleasure awaiting me 
Mr. Petri began with Franck’s Prelude, Aria et Final. 
nd It sounded very satisfactory—trich, complicated, beauti- 
- ful. It was followed by Chopin’s “ Twenty-four 
Preludes.” What was the explanation of the over- 

powering boredom which fell upon us as we listened 


i to these interminable, sugary trifles! There was a 
“ very obvious variety of shape and a wealth of ingenious 
0 melody—melody that could only have resulted from 
wm a quite extraordinary power of invention. Even if 


we admit the mood to oscillate with monotonous 
regularity between a singing, sugar-ice sentimentalism 
and a fruity wedding-cake passion, was that a sufficient 
explanation? What could be more monotonous than 
a Mozart Andante? The Beethoven “Six Bagatelles” 
which followed had far less harmonic variety but they 
were not monotonous or boring. No doubt there is 
something we call the “quality” of a tune which 
defies analysis. It is the composer’s own quintessential 
stuff, his very being. The stuff Chopin is somehow— 
for all its obvious richness of texture, lustre, indi- 
viduality, ingenious pattern and appealing colour— 
common. That ugly but unavoidable word seems to 
fit best. Itis not vulgarity. Vulgarity is less blighting. 
Does not Wagner’s monstrous vulgarity triumph over 
all of us. Wagner’s vulgarity is superb, it is invigor- 
ating, vitalising like gipsy blood; but this quality of 
commonness that I seem to find in Chopin’s Preludes 
is devitalising, depressing. There is one work of 
Wagner's where it may also be found—Parsifal. 
Parsifal is not vulgar as Tannhduser is vulgar; it is 
far, far worse—it is common. But what is common- 
ness? We must attempt to analyse this unpleasing 
sensation which we get from Chopin’s “ Preludes’ 
and Wagner’s Parsifal. Is it a special form of self- 
consciousness, a self-consciousness which is sickly as 
distinct from a self-consciousness that is healthy? But 
how are we to give meaning to these terms of “sickly” 
and “ healthy” 2? Do we, however, need to give them 
any other meaning than the use of them applied to 
different sensations? We do, if we are to give any 
Value to a declaration that Tannhduser is better than 
Parsifal because healthy vulgarity is better than 
sickly. vulgarity, especially when we cannot say that 
annhduser is better music than Parsifal. It may be 
difficult to defend theoretically the idea of positive 
badness, but it is easier to understand our criticism 
if we say that Parsifal is better music than T'annhduser 
decause it is more ingenious, more subtle, more 
intricately designed, but that it is worse music than 








Tannhduser because it is more sentimental, more 
invertebrate, is soft and riper. The music of Parsifal 
is more ingenious and more sentimental than the 
music of Tannhduser. That it is more ingenious we 
approve; that it is more sentimental we deplore. 
Perhaps it is idle to ask if we have any right to do 
this. Is it not a mere personal predilection in which 
others may not share? But I feel that if others do 
not share this my personal belief, so much the worse 
for them. What is the source of their confidence? 
Here it seems to me we get to the root of criticism, 
and the root is the same no matter what we are 
criticising. In the last resort the critic can only say 
“I believe.” If he is a good critic he can not only 
say “I believe” in the full confidence that others, 
all others, ultimately must repeat after him his “ I 
believe” and mean it, but the process of time will 
prove also that he was right. Not in the way that 
literally everybody will believe what he believed, 
but in the way that there will be no contrary belief. 


An odd phenomenon occurs in the practice of 
criticism. The laymen, the ignorant—if we like to 
call them so—often know instinctively when a critic 
is right, although they are not intellectually equipped 
to give what they would call a technical or professional 
opinion. Surely this is very strange! I am _ not 
suggesting that this phenomenon is in itself any more 
mysterious than any other except in the strictly 
accurate use of the word mysterious. The method 
by which the public arrives at this judgment is more 
hidden, that is all. But there can be no doubt about 
the fact. People know when you are talking through 
your hat even when they don’t know what you are 
talking about. Now we can compare this to the theme 
and the quality of the theme in a musical piece. The 
theme is the subject matter. It may be handled with 
great ability. Invention, dexterity, power of seeing 
before and after, the faculty of combination— all 
these and many other qualities may find expression 
in the musical piece. To appreciate those qualities 
you must know what the theme is; you must 
understand what is the subject matter, what the 
musician is talking about. But he may be like 
an eminent public speaker, a practised politician ; 
he may be talking, but saying nothing at all. What is 
the sense that enables the listener to know that ? 
It is a sense akin to the sense that enables one to 
detect the quality of a theme, to put a value upon it. 
But I would rather not suggest that it is anything so 
primary or single-acting as a simple sense or organ. 
It is done I believe by a quite extraordinary mental 
synthesis, a power of combining impressions into an 
organic whole which has an independent life or form 
in the mind. I believe that after a long exposition, 
probably the ejaculation “Rats!” is often a higher 
intellectual achievement than a reasoned discussion 
would be. How often one encounters elaborate but 
futile analysis of the harmonic texture of a com- 
position whose complete worthlessness escapes its 
commentator. The xsthetic judgment of a work of 
art is reached by a synthesis, not by an analysis of the 
impressions received. No amount of analysis and of 
comparison of the resultant ingredients of the music 
of Beethoven will enable you to prove that Beethoven's 
music is superior to Chopin’s. Yet this is what is 
so often expected from the critic. He is expected to 
take the music to pieces ; but just as when you take a 
watch to pieces and lay them all out before a child 
who wants to see the “go” of it, everything is there 
but the watch itself, so when you take music to pieces 
you find everything but the music. No doubt there 
is a point at which analysis becomes the same thing 
as synthesis. It is when you have got absolutely 
every part that is there. But my argument is that to 
assemble all the parts again into the watch is the 
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easiest way of telling whether it is complete or not, 
and further, that the only satisfactory way of judging 
the watch is by reading the time from it. If the watch 
gives you the right time it is a good watch. If music 
gives you the right sort of pleasure it is good music. 
But what is meant by the right sort of pleasure ? 
Well, my answer to that question is that the right 
sort of pleasure is the sort of pleasure I want. I 
don’t see how you can get behind that. Then the 
good critic is the critic who persistently wants the 
right sort of pleasure and knows when he gets it. 
It is by this method that I emphatically declare 
Chopin’s Twenty Four Preludes to be but a poor 
sort of music. To me they sound thin and flashy, 
and if they sound thin and flashy to me it is my belief 
that sooner or later they will sound thin and flashy to 


you. And, probably, somehow you feel that I am 
right. W. J. TuRNER. 
Drama 


425. 


URING the intervals between the acts of The 
D Bright Island, by Mr. Arnold Bennett, I studied 
the back of The Stage Society’s programme. I 

had often glanced at it before, but it occurred to me now 
to read it carefully. My disappointment with the play in 
progress made me turn to their past achievements. How 
many modern dramatists the Stage Society had helped to 
launch, Shaw, Granville Barker, Hankin, McEvoy, Munro. 
True, Shaw would have made his mark anyhow ; but after 
Widowers’ Houses had had its brief scandalous success at 
Mr. Grein’s Independent Theatre, his second play, The 
Philanderer, failed to find a theatre, and his third, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, was prohibited. Though Arms and 
the Man amused and had a run at the Avenue Theatre, it 
was the Stage Society’s famous performance of Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession which opened people’s eyes to the 
importance of his talent. To how many literary men of 
eminence the Society had given a chance to show what they 
could do as dramatists: Hardy, Conrad, Henley and 


Stevenson, Bennett, Henry James, George Moore, 
Sturge Moore, Masefield! How very ignorant we 
should be of continental drama during the last 


twenty-five years if it had not been for 86 Southampton 
Street! Who first introduced Tchekhov to us? How 
many of us would have seen a play by Tolstoi, 
D’Annunzio, Hauptmann, Gorki, Hermann Heijermanns, 
Strindberg, Turgenev, Wedekind, Brieux, Benavente, Gogol, 
Schnitzler or Maeterlinck, if it had not been for the Stage 
Society ? Some of these dramatists’ plays have been pro- 
duced elsewhere, but in almost every case The Stage Society 
led the way. 

It has been our only reliable channel of communication 
with continental drama. And what a cheap one, 42s. or 
21s., or 10s. 6d. a year! They have been accused of not 
keeping pace with the times and showing an undue prefer- 
ence for the problem or slice-of-life play ; but I noticed as I 
studied the back of my programme that before the Phoenix 
started they had produced three of Congreve’s plays, 
The Double Dealer, Love for Love, The Way of the World. 
I had not forgotten that admiration for Pirandello in this 
country dated from their admirable performance of Sia 
Characters in Search of an Author two years ago, or that we 
owed to them our peep at the new German drama; Georg 
Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, Sholz’s The Race with a 
Shadow, Toller’s Machine Wreckers, were plays we ought 
to have seen. It is true the Stage Society has sometimes 
produced poor and boring plays. The eminent novelists, 


too, have by no means always come up to the mark as 


—— 


dramatists, but general curiosity about such ventures on 
our part has justified production, even if it was 
followed by disappointment. 


The Bright Island, however, hardly comes under this 
head. When the Stage Society produced Cupid ang 
Commonsense and What the Public Wants, both better plays 
by the way, Mr. Bennett was not known as a dramatist, 
The latter was performed soon after the publication of 
The Old Wives’ Tale, that novel by which he will live, and 
we were immensely curious to see his play. Now he must 
be ranked among successful playwrights, and it is clear that 
his best work, like The Great Adventure and Milestones, is 
always his most popular work; it requires therefore no 
special performances. I cannot believe that the Society 
would have produced The Bright Island had it not been 
signed by Mr. Bennett, and it was too late in the day for that 
to be a validexcuse. The production squeezed every drop of 
juice possible out of it, but it was a dry orange. The Bright 
Island is a fantasia with political satire as its motive. A 
naval officer and his sister (“‘ members of the English 
governing class’) are cast away on an island surrounded 
by sixteen miles of shallow water, so no foreign ships have 
visited it; ‘‘ Caspo”’ has therefore developed a civilisation 
of its own. This civilisation is supposed to present an 
illuminating parallel to our own. The island is divided 
into a hard-working, poverty-stricken northern district, 
which we do not see, but from which proceeds in the course 
of the play an industrial revolution, and a southern area, 
where the inhabitants are given up to dancing, etiquette 
and graft. The whole kingdom is ruled over by a melan- 
choly Pierrot ; the leader of the working-class revolution 
is called Pantaloon (Mr. Brember Wills’ staccato platform 
gestures were admirable and the only incidents which made 
us laugh) and his daughter, Columbine, marries King 
Pierrot, who abdicates with relief. The revolution which 
ends in confusion has been precipitated by the introduction 
of the naval officer’s strong political sense, and Pantaloon’s 
second daughter, Isabella, becomes, after Harlequin the 
King’s valet has failed in the post, President of Caspo. 
What astonished me was that Mr. Bennett’s satire 
apparently spared the naval officer, one of those 
conventionally trenchant and _ confident individuals 
frequently met with in club smoking-rooms and _first- 


class railway carriages, who call themselves “ realists” . 


and when asked what a realist is, reply portentously, 
like Maddox, *“‘A man who faces facts and does not 
listen to politicians’ speeches.”” They are, of course, utter 
frauds. Nor is it by making Maddox fight his way with his 
fists through a howling mob to the side of the alarmed 
Isabella, and with gruff, terse amorousness accept her 
advances and consent to stay and rule, that we can be made 
to believe “this is a man.” Something subtler and more 
cogent is required. Some of the political and social 
wisdom Maddox dispensed was too vague; some of it 
too commonplace—that paper-money lavishly circulated 
raises prices, that prices raise wages and increased wages 
must be met by more paper, that no revolution will lead 
to better conditions unless the population works instead of 
playing, and that sound progress is slow. No doubt, no doubt. 
It is quite possible that true political wisdom is of this 
nature ; if so, it is bad material for a play, and especially 
a fantastic one. The setting and the dresses were enter- 
taining ; but though realism can be enlivened by extrava- 
ance, and Mr. Bennett has done it to our delight again 
and again, fantasy cannot be animated by dry facts. 
too concrete an observer to handle Pierrots, Harlequins 
and Columbines, and the movement of his mind, even 
when at play, is brisk rather than light. Therefore 
none of his finer qualities told in The Bright Island. 
DesmonD MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


. ROM the moment the principle of selection and 
F expression, with a tourist, is not the delight 
of the eyes and the play of the fancy, it should 
be an energy, in every way much larger ; there is no happy 
mean, in other words, I hold between the sense and quest 
of the picture, and the surrender to it, and the sense and 
quest of the constitution, the inner springs of the subject 
—springs and connections social, economic, historic ’— 
so Henry James wrote in the preface to that “‘ quest of 
the picture ” A Little Tour in France. I have been reading 
again another of his books of travel, The American Scene, 
in which he searches for the inner springs of his subject. 
It is a most remarkable book. Its history is a melancholy 
one. If you come across a copy you will notice on its 
back an inconspicuous single star. It was to be followed 
by a second volume; but the reception of the first was 
so chilling (he told me he had sold—though he was at the 
height of his fame—only 800 copies) that the second 
never appeared. 
* * 

He had not been in America for a great many years, 
and when a prophet returns to his own country it is apt to 
be a trying ordeal to both. Henry James, as a novelist, 
had excelled in representing the beauty of affection which 
bears all things and of the sympathy which understands ; 
and the sweetness and sanity of the most perfect refine- 
ment he had drawn best in conjunction with the tones and 
qualities of the American mind; this was his unconscious 
tribute to his country. But the dense tangled forest, 
where these flowers sprang, filled him, on his return, with 
agitated dismay. To describe these pages as personal 
“impressions ” would not suggest the stability of judg- 
ment and consistency of view behind them. Impressions 
are at the mercy of changing moods, but the temperament 
of an artist, however complex, is something fixed. Henry 
James studies the life and manners of a whole nation 
precisely in the way he would have studied the behaviour 
and surroundings of a family about whom he wished to 
write. He makes no use of figures as warrants, or of 
American literature as documents; he requires them no 
more than he would need to read the accounts and corre- 
spondence of a family before writing a story. He trusts his 
imagination implicitly to reveal to him the lurking signifi- 
cance of what he sees and to lead him farther and beyond. 
The American Scene is an extraordinary monument to an 
artist’s confidence in his reasoning imagination as a means 
of discovering the significance of things. One marvels at 
the abandonment with which he yields himself to his sensi- 
bilities, confident that they will not betray him, and at 
the temerity with which he will follow an intuition beyond 
the reach of verification. Then one remembers that this 
is precisely his characteristic as a novelist—to be besieged 
by swarming impressions, like Proust, and yet, like Proust, 
to remain collected and determined in following the most 
evanescent clues to the end. 

* * * 

It was this intellectual determination which saved him 
48 an artist, though it lost him thousands of readers. With- 
out it a man of such exceptional receptivity would either 
become bewildered in a press of hints, perceptions, criss- 
cross clues, or he would find at last only meagre expression 
of his imagination at the cost of strangling nine-tenths 
of them in their infancy. Thanks to his extraordinary 
mental tenacity Henry James was never driven to such 
expedients. He had the power of clutching at a per- 
ception, however swift its passage across the mind, and of 


holding on to it till it yielded up its meaning. These 
intellectual wrestlings are, of course, not even to be followed 
without effort. I once gave this book to two friends who 
were going to America; both were subtle-minded, but 
neither took the trouble to read it. In form it is the journal 
of a voyage of imaginative discovery, in which we are 
invited not only to partake of the spoil but to join in the 
chase ; and those who read idly for the sake only of the 
conclusions lose half their pleasure. 

* * * 


The central interest of The American Scene defined itself 
for this inveterate story-teller on a drive, taken soon 
after arrival, through the immense rich suburb of New 
York. 

For what did the scene offer but the sharp interest of the match 
everywhere and everlastingly played, between the short-cut and 
the long road—an interest never so sharp as since the short-cut 
has been able to find itself so suddenly backed by money. Money 
in fact is the short cut. ... Yes; it was all actually going to 
be a drama, and that drama . . . the great adventure of a society 
reaching out into the apparent void for the amenities, the consum- 
mations, after having earnestly gathered in so many of the pre- 
parations and necessities. . . . Never would be such a chance to 
see how the short-cut works, and if there be really any substitute 
for roundabout experience, for troublesome history, for the long, 
the immitigable process of time. It was a promise clearly of the 
highest entertainment. 

He was face to face with a familiar subject which he had 
often treated in many and subtle forms: “the match 
between the short-cut and the long road.” It may be 
almost said to be his subject, the one he has treated with 
the most passionate discrimination. One might sum up 
the philosophy behind his novels in the sentence: “ There 
is no short-cut to beauty moral or material.” What are 
Maggie Verver and “ Milly” but beautiful examples of 
“the long road,” and Kate Croy and Charlotte Stant 
but instances of the disastrous “ short-cut’? Where does 
the failure and vulgarity of the set in The Awkward Age lie, 
if not in their attempt to take by storm the charms of 
refinement and the refinements of intimacy? In short 
stories and in long he has never tired of showing the 
difference between the beauty that has been earned and the 
beauty which has been appropriated. 

* * . 


On the second of March a new literary monthly will 
appear. It is to be called The Calendar; its editors are 
Edgell Rickword and Douglas Garman, and its price is 
1s. 6d., or £1 a year. I have read their prospectus, which 
I am thankful to say does not announce that The Calendar 
is going to be different from any other venture of the same 
kind and better. The editors only say they are going 
to make it good. Although it is definitely stated that 
The Calendar will not stand for any particular literary 
movement, it is clear that it will be particularly friendly 
to contemporary verse. It is true, what the prospectus 
says, that “the antipathy between the decade before 
and the decade after 1914 is more obvious and irrecon- 
cilable in poetry than in other forms of literary expression.” 
The explanation is that form is more obviously an integral 
part of verse, and new forms have to be justified in use 
before they can be accepted. They must be the medium of 
fine poetry first. There is one special feature of The Calendar 
which strikes me as promising. Each number is to contain 
“A Scrutiny” of some established reputation. This 


means, I suppose, that the tone in these articles will 
be destructive rather than laudatory. Such articles are 
wanted, and on one condition a series of this kind will 
be a valuable feature in modern criticism ; the series must 
not spare strong young reputations, and a literary Struld- 
brug must not always be selected as the victim, for the new 
idols need scrutiny too. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Blackmarston. By Mrs. Hicks Beacn. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Rapture. By R. B. Barretr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Noblest Frailty. By Micuar: Sapier. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Beau Geste, By Carrain P. C. WreN. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Tasker’s Gods. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Numerous Treasure. By Roserr KeasiEe. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Cubwood. By W. R. S. Lewis. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Paul Malsis. By C. H. Cautitey. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


Last time I tried to define a class of writers who, to put it 
crudely, find life so jolly that they can’t help either spinning 
yarns about it or creating characters or reproducing a social 
atmosphere. Mrs. Hicks Beach concentrates on the third of 
these lines. Her picture of the life of the leisured rich and its 
place in our national organism is acute, lively, far from shallow, 
yet singularly unpleasant. I do not mean that “‘ the county,” 
as seen in her expert pages, is morally hideous; it is too 
stolidly good-natured in its activities, too sublimely para- 
sitical in its idleness, for that. Nor do I mean that the 
difference between ladies and gentlemen on the one hand and 
the rest of mankind on the other is in itself an unpleasant 
subject; it is a pregnant subject, with many depths. I mean 
rather that there is a way of handling this subject which is 
the quintessence of caddishness. The consciousness of being 
gently born and bred must, if it is to remain sweet and clean, 
be maintained in an exquisitely delicate state of equilibrium ; 
let it become the shadow of a shade too conscious and it tips 
over into nastiness. This easily happens, when for literary 
purposes, the consciousness is pulled up by the roots and 
examined ; the process of working out its implications too 
often breeds an insensitiveness that makes us wince and stare. 
We stare, for instance, in amazement at the fashion in which 
Mrs. Hicks Beach makes her heroine (a true-blue Conyers, 
owner of Blackmarston and a first-class brain to boot) treat 
certain dull, middle-class relations. And throughout, engrossed 
in examining the roots, she is blissfully unaware that the plant 
is wilting on her hands. Her natural bent is towards rather 
broad social comedy, and the theme of Blackmarston—the 
clever heiress who, after learning to be a business woman in 
London, descends on a hostile county and finally makes good— 
constantly cries out to be developed on these lines. But the 
author’s ears are stopped; there is nothing like her kind of 
self-consciousness for inhibiting nature. Rapture, an equally 
authentic presentment of “best”? society (but American), is 
worth a glance for contrast. How thin beside Larsetshire, 
how bare and bleak, how touchingly simple and provincial 
are Newport and New York! As “ the county ” is the heart of 
England, so is this simplicity the heart of America. Mr. Barrett 
renders it unconsciously, as the natural setting for his study of 
a high-spirited girl killed by physical passion for an egoist. 
Unlike Mrs. Hicks Beach, he is not obsessed by the greatness 
of the great, and this lends his work an unexpected distinction. 

This obsession seems, in the case of Mr. Sadleir, to be one factor 
in a complex which it would be difficult to define completely. 
The Noblest Frailty is so artificial,,so obviously not the natural 
expression of an individual experience, that it yields no clue to 
its ultimate sources. According to the postscript, the author's 
object is ‘“‘ to commemorate the passing of a social code.” The 
book is a “ medallion ” struck for that purpose, the idea appa- 
rently being to show that the English upper class was already 
rotten at the core in the 1860’s. But I find nothing to justify 
these brave words,—no special flavour of any code of manners 
current or outworn, and no emotional communication of that 
disapproval mingled with admiration and regret which Mr. 
Sadleir seems to recommend. All he has done is to think out 
an exciting story about a baronet’s daughter who falls in love 
with the local “ vet.,”” and to make young love and feminine 
obstinacy triumph over the machinations of a tyrannous squire- 
archy (they try to break the vet.) and over the cruelty of the 
father (he tries to marry her to the villain who is heir to a 
property and a title). The conventional melodrama of the 
theme is nothing against it; any theme will do if you have 
something to convey. What is objectionable is to take a theme 
that is equally good for any time or place, to drape it in historical 
trappings and affected fine writing, and then to persuade yourself 
that you have evoked a particular atmosphere. That any man 
of intelligence and education should so delude himself, even to 
the point of talking about medallions, is a phenomenon so queer 
as to suggest that he must have his tongue in his cheek. There 
is much in favour of this hypothesis ; for instance, the deliberate 


choice of fashionable ingredients,—the old families and ancestra] 
wealth of which the fiction-buying public never tires. But ] 
reject it. The style is the man, and Mr. Sadleir’s style is that of 
an innocent; it suggests a solemn boy, rather pompous and 
patronising, who takes himself quite seriously. This quality 
becomes laughably apparent when his prose is read as blank 
verse, & measure into which it is perpetually falling. 

It is a relief to turn to an example of the spanking yarn, 
brimming with high spirits and vitality. Three boys, brothers 
and English gentlemen, run away from Brandon Abbas and 
enlist in the French foreign legion for service in Africa. The 
legion is the finest school for soldiers in the world, and therefore, 
if te Le a gentleman means anything, a gentleman will hold his 
own in it, despite the cruel routine of barracks, the society of 
scoundrels, the bullying of French sergeant-majors, and the 
terrors of le cafard under the African sun. If he survives, he 
will even come out tempered and purged. Constructing Beau 
Geste round this idea, Captain Wren has managed to combine the 
double excitement of adventure and of mystery with the fas- 
cination of realism. His picture of life in the French service is 
done from the inside, vigorously and convincingly, with no 
literary or moral pre-occupations. The adventure culminates 
in a mutiny at a desert outpost and the wiping out of the whole 
garrison after a terrific battle with Touaregs. As for the mystery 
—but the pleasure of readers (I hope they will be many) would 
be spoiled if I were to say why the three brothers ran away 
when the great sapphire disappeared. It was a sure instinct 
that made the author find for them a motive uniting quixotry, 
loyalty and comradeship in the most fantastic degree ; other- 
wise he would not have got the full soldierly effect out of his 
theme of the gentlemen among mercenaries. 

Except, apparently, for a few choice souls who suffer perse- 
cution meekly, Mr. Powys sees humanity as a swarm of degraded 
brutes. To the illustration of this vision he applies no mean 
powers of observation, connecting by a slight thread of narrative 
a series of sketches in which the nastiness of English village 
life is shown to be incompatible with the faintest movement of 
decency or tenderness. Brutalised children, pigs eating dead 
horses (and dead tramps on occasion), greedy and adulterous 
clergymen, mean-mouthed women,—what a contrast between 
the facts as they are and things as they ought to be or might be! 
The irony of this contrast is the essence of the cumulative 
method that Flaubert invented, and Mr. Powys is often quite 
the little Flaubert. Thus: 

As Mr. Lester walked along, with his dark trousers neatly turned 
up, he noticed a small boy, who was, so he said, searching for a 
yellow frog that had hopped into the ditch. Mr. Lester leaned over 
and peered and smiled through his shining glasses. He prodded 
about with his walking-stick, causing the frog to jump into the 
road. He wished to help the boy with his sport. The boy pounced 
upon it, and tying its legs with a boot-lace, flicked it into the faces 
of the girls he met, much to their mutual delight. To finish up, 
he trailed the frog along the road before a large black cat. 

Had Mr. Powys had the wit in Mr. Tasker’s Gods merely to pile 
up such items objectively, maintaining the correct mask of 
impassivity and leaving his “ facts ” to speak for themselves, he 
might have deluded us, however obviously narrow and distorted 
his vision, into imputing to him some spark of his master’s ironic 
rage. But he gives himself away by not leaving the facts to 
speak for themselves. For instance : 

It was easy for the people of the village to hate Mr. Neville, 
and they hated most of all the vicar’s face. Perhaps because be 
looked at them gently and forgivingly, as if he forgave them 
their sins. 

That is the other side of the contrast, that is a glimpse of the 
goodness that ought to be and might be, that is the truth that 
makes the accumulation of horrors significant and suggestive. 
And it turns out to be just mawkish sentimentality ; the “ good 
characters, withering in the mess of blood and dung, are drawn 
in that vein throughout. At once the bottom drops out of the 
irony, the rage is seen to be nothing but an attitude, and Mr. 
Powys falls into line with other writers of the contented class 
whose writing is an overflow from their enjoyment of life. There 
are many ways of enjoying oneself, and among them Is 4n 
obsession with the coarseness of one’s fellow-creatures and ones 
own superior sensibility. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Keable belongs to the contented 
class ; he is extremely non-committal. Numerous Treasure 1s 4 
story of the South Seas, full of admirable local colour and 
much solid reflection. The scene, staged with evident accuracy 
and care, is a French island of the New Hebrides ; the actors are 
European settlers and visitors, natives (mostly half-castes) and 
Chinese. A problem is debated ; can the European safely cast 
the intolerable burden of his civilisation in this lotus-land * 
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It is shown to have no simple answer, if only because the integrity 
of the savage is a thing of the past. What, for instance, if a 
jovely half-caste girl like Treasure loves and is loved by @ 

English visitor? It is the familiar Eurasian dilemma ; 
she is neither one thing nor the other, so that he can neither 
“ go native ” with her nor mate with her in the European sense. 
A tragic muddle, with no clear issue, which yet hardly seems 

in that mild and careless air. Mr. Keable himself seems 
in some doubt about it all; he has fundamental hesitations 
that rob his work of intensity. There is a corresponding lack of 
magic in his style. It will be interesting to see what he does if 
ever he really lets himself go. 

1 doubt whether I am qualified to do justice to my third 
division. Writers whose mainspring is memory and retrospect 
are antipathetic to me; I cannot away with the feeling that 
the dead ought to bury their dead. Perhaps that is why I 
cannot share the enthusiasm expressed by Mr. Walter De La Mare 
in his introduction to Cubwood. I agree with Mr. De La Mare 
that it is hard for us to remember what the world looked like 
when we were little boys in the tadpole stage, that Mr. Lewis 
has an uncanny knack of remembering, and that the queer, 
savage distortions of the picture do not prove it false. But 
is it worth while ? One sees why this book, with its mingling 
of eeriness and sharp realism, should appeal to Mr. De La Mare, 
but I found myself yawning over its account of a complicated 
crime, involving an escaped lunatic and a suicide, in a wood 
that a pack of unruly children have made their hunting ground. 
Iam not even sure that I do not prefer a more conventional 
child-story like Paul Malsis—a sober, workmanlike piece of 
psychology, set in that dour atmosphere of industrial Yorkshire 
in which Mr. Cautley convincingly specialises. 

JOHN FRANKLIN. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN 1815 


A History of the English People in 1815. By Exim Harivy. 
With an Introduction by Granam WaAttas. Translated 
by E. I. Warxin and D. A. Barker. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 


M. Halévy’s remarkable work is well known to all students 
of nineteenth-century England, and this translation of his 
first volume will be warmly welcomed. We are accustomed to 
finding foreign scholars exploring English history with a 
thoroughness that is a reproach to our native industry, but 
even M. Mantoux’s great work is a monograph in comparison 
with the scale of M. Halévy’s undertaking. M. Halévy’s books 
are not perhaps quite so brilliant in point of form as the writings 
of some of his countrymen, but nobody can vie with him in 
the range and depth of his researches. As Mr. Graham Wallas 
says in his introduction, a mere examination of the footnotes 
gives a sense of the innumerable clues M. Halévy has followed up. 
It is a piece of historical scholarship of which France may well 
be proud. 

M. Halévy’s book raises an interesting question. He says 
at the end of the section on Economic Life that “ if the material- 
istic interpretation of history is to be trusted, if economic facts 
explain the course taken by the human race in its progress, the 
England of the nineteenth century was surely, above all others, 
destined to revolution, both political and religious.” Why did 
England escape this revolution? M. Halévy, who has made 
4 very careful study of the religious movements of the time, 
says that they are of importance as a moderating and rival force. 
But there are three facts about English life that are not less 
mportant and they must be taken into account in considering 
why nineteenth-century England escaped revolution. 

The first is that England alone had a governing class. A bad 
system with a governing class, that is a class that has the institu- 
tions of administration in its hands and all the self-confidence 
that comes from tradition, will last longer and stand greater 
shocks than the best system in the world without a governing 
class. The failure of government in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century was so complete as to amount to a collapse of 
civilisation, but England was in the hands of a class accustomed 
to govern, and a class whose rule seemed to the ordinary man an 
inevitable part of his life. What kind of violence could hope 
‘succeed in the villages against the forces described in Fielding’s 
novels? Cobbett saw clearly that the great difficulty of any 

movement in England was that the English people had 

gown accustomed to this rule. A governing class that has 
Privileges without power is easily upset ; a governing class that 
power with little formal privilege is almost impregnable. 


The rulers of England were at once an old class and a new class. 


Were an old class, for the old families were still there, among 


the squires more perhaps than among the aristocracy; they 
were a new class, for any man who became rich passed into their 
ranks. 

The second fact is that just as the ruling class was being con- 
stantly strengthened, the working class was being constantly 
weakened. The Industrial Revolution opened the way of escape 
to men of initiative and intelligence, and thus the men who should 
have come to the front in working-class movements passed out 
of the working-class world into the masters’ world. It is signifi- 
cant that in the popular movements of 1829 and 1833 and the 
Chartist movement, the lead was almost always taken, not by 
native Englishmen of the working class, but by Irishmen like 
Doherty, Bronterre O’Brien, Fergus O’Connor, by men outside the 
working-class ranks like Fielden, Owen, Cobbett, and Stephens. 

The third fact of importance was the discovery of the trained 
and independent Civil Service. England learnt how to bring 
to bear on the economic and social anarchy of the times the 
constructive criticism of educated men who were concerned 
solely with good government. The series of Commissions that 
inquired into social conditions after Parliament was reformed 
enabled Parliament to deal, however inadequately, with some 
of the worst of the evils, and to regulate this wild disturbing life 
by a distinterested social service. These Commissions also gave 
their opportunity to the religious reformers, whether they 
belonged like Sadler and Ashley to the Evangelical movement, 
or whether, like Fielden, they were outside it. 

It is true, of course, that the religious movements helped to 
correct the savage manners of the time and to soften some of the 
cruelties of the new system ; that the evangelical revival was a 
powerful force in the humanitarian awakening, and that many 
of the leaders of reform movements of one kind or another had 
come under its influence. But if we take the great decisive 
events in social history we find that the Evangelicals were often on 
the wrong side. It was Whitbread and Fox who tried to secure 
a minimum wage for the agricultural labourer ; Wilberforce 
opposed it. It was Wilberforce, as M. Halévy points out, who 
Suggested the Combination Laws; MHolland and Sheridan 
opposed them, The repeal of those laws was the work 
of Hume and Place. The Evangelicals did a great deal 
to promote voluntary education, but the men who worked 
most to institute national education were Whitbread and 
Brougham. On the factory question Sadler and Ashley 
were, of course, Evangelicals, but what of Owen and 
Fielden ? The truth is that the men outside the religious 
movement have sometimes got less credit than they deserve 

just because they did not belong to a school. Thus we look 
in the Dictionary of National Biography in vain for the 
name of Henry Grey Bennet. Yet Bennet was one of the 
six or seven most important men in the House of Commons 
in the dark days of Peterloo and Oliver. He was one of the 
chief prison reformers; he was the leader of the agitation for 
the chimney sweep boys; it was he who exposed Oliver. The 
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Evangelicals deserve great credit for their noble work on slavery 
and the h ising influence they brought to bear on manners 
and social life, but if we had to name the man who did most 
and worked hardest in the unreformed Parliament to make 
English life less brutal to the poor, that man would certainly 
be Samuel Whitbread. 


TALK AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Guests and Memories. By Una Taytor. Oxford University 

Press. 12s. 6d. 

The man who said that none but amateurs should be allowed 
to write the lives of professional men said so long before Miss 
Una Taylor began her book about her father, the Sir Henry 
Taylor who wrote Philip van Artevelde. But if he had lived to 
read the book this late Victorian lady made of her mid-Victorian 
memories, he would have felt himself justified in one more 
example. 

For no official biography with its chronological exactitude, 
its conscientious elimination of the irrelevant detail and dis- 
cursive extract, its unconcealable intention that the book 
shall be worthy not only of its subject but of its author also, 
can ever preserve and convey the peculiar atmosphere of 
intimacy. That illusion created in us all by the scenes and people 
we see too closely to be just about them, that quite unimportant 
disorder in the placing of quite important persons and events 
which is only possible between members of one and the same 
household, are always the best medium in which the dead can 
ever remain in lively memory. And it is just this slightly 
inconsequent, always enthusiastic and often really brilliant 
weaving to and fro between her parents, their parents, their 
friends and their houses with the breath of current politics, 
religion, literature and very occasionally a tinkling scandal, 
of the noblest kind, which marks Miss Taylor’s book as the 
work of an amateur, gives it its value and endows it with 
its proper charm. 

There is no criticism in the author’s mind. If she permits 
herself to record Southey’s estimate of Landor, “ Deep thoughts, 
a clear intellect with an insane temper,” and to endow it with 
her own father’s exclamation, “ He is the greatest of the crooked,”’ 
you feel that she could only have done so because Landor 
belongs to history, and was not one of the household amongst 
whom she was brought up. There all was love and admiration 
and intellectual joy. Sorrow shared among friends cemented 
the fabric of a circle in which Gladstone was the political, 
Wordsworth the poetic, ideal. Tennyson came after Words- 
worth, whom he knew and loved in youth, in Sir Henry Taylor’s 
estimation, and certainly after Henry Taylor in his daughter’s. 
**I doubt,” says the diary from which so much of the book is 
compiled : 

I doubt whether Gladstone can have a deeper sense than I of 
the power and beauty of Tennyson’s poetry ; but I have not so far 
forgotten Wordsworth as to agree with him when he says that 
Tennyson is the poet and the only poet of whom it can be said that 
he has elevated the character of the age. 

Elevating the character of the age was the business about 
which all the earnest and delightful people who flocked to The 
Roost, when Henry Taylor retired to his Bournemouth villa in 
1863, talked and wrote and even took action. They called it 
by other names. Spedding, the great administrator of the 
Colonial Office, Sir James Stephen, with whom Henry Taylor 
worked for the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, Aubrey 
de Vere, Jowett, Frederic Myers, the young consumptive writer, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Professor Dowden, Sir Percy Shelley, 
the formidable Frances Power Cobbe, Jenny Lind, the adorer 
of children, and a whole index-full of lords and ladies, and Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Grote and the Little John O’Connors and Lewis 
Carroll and G. F. Watts. And finally and first Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron, who by her photographs did almost as much to 
establish the idea of Henry Taylor as an inspired bard as any- 
thing written by the poet himself after he had given Philip van 
Artevelde to an appreciative world. 

It is in the portrait of Mrs. Cameron, a composite work made 
up of a mosaic of scraps from letters and diaries and cemented 
by her own gentle observant wit, that Una Taylor reveals 
herself as a real artist, though, even here, as an amateur. Mrs. 


Cameron, “ alternating between the seventh heaven and the bot- 
tomless pit . . . living upon superlatives as upon her daily 
bread,” as Henry Taylor describes her, stands out of his daughter’s 
pages as, “‘ in gowns of her own devising, she confronted this 
common world of convention and habit, not only unrestrained 
by its normal boundaries, but unconscious of their very exist- 
ence. A tremendous figure.” 


The story of how she was seen 


off from Waterloo on the journey to Freshwater, the story of 
how a stranger, ushered into what he supposed to be Mrs, 
Cameron’s vacant drawing-room, saw a recumbent form arise 
and heard it introduce itself, “I am Septimus, the most morbid 
of the Tennysons”; all the Cameron-Tennyson stories, to. 
gether with only a few of the wonderful photographs she took 
of all the bearded giants of her time as well as of the cherubic 
head of Benjamin Jowett, these alone would furnish forth g 
book of inestimable refreshment. None of Miss Taylor’s other 
portraits has quite the glow and vigour of this one; possi 
none of her other subjects was anything like so gustily inspiring. 
But they are all drawn con amore, and every page of this wistfyl 
and instructive book, from that which tells how Henry Taylor's 
stepmother found a bird’s nest with snow in it, to the last 
recorded effort of her own life when, after burning her father’s 
love-letters to her mother, she asks, *“‘ What should we do 
without fire and death?” prove the poet’s daughter worthy of 
the inheritance she laboured to pass on in a lasting form to the 
generation to whom many of the great men and women she 
knew are almost forgotten names. 


TUDOR ECONOMIC DOCUMENTS 


Tudor Economic Documents, By R. H. Tawney and Miss 
E. Power. Longmans. 38 Vols. at 15s. each. 

Mr. Tawney and Miss Power are two intrepid explorers of 
original materials. From time to time one or other of them 
comes back from some great voyage among papers and MSS. 
and spreads before the less adventurous a wealth of treasure 
trove. It seems only yesterday that everything that was to 
be known about English nunneries was squeezed by Miss Power 
into a single volume, and that another feat of compression by 
Mr. Tawney gave us a survey of the Agrarian Revolution in 
the sixteenth century. Now it is the whole field of Tudor 
economic theory and organisation which is covered in three 
neat little books containing, in all, a mere eleven hundred pages. 
Here we get quotations from every conceivable kind of con- 
temporary document, all the way from the Prayer for Landlords 
in the First Prayerbook of Edward VI., that they “ may not 
behave after the manner of covetous worldlings nor join house 
to house nor couple land to land to the impoverishment of 
other,” to Mr. Richard Hackluit’s directions to Mr. Morgan 
Hubblethorne, dyer, sent into Persia—‘in some little pot in 
your lodging I wish you to make daily trials in your art, as you 
shall from time to time learn aught among them” and “ they 
have a cunning in Persia to making buckskins of Spanish 
leather, flowers of many kinds, of most lively colours, and these 
the courtiers do wear there ; to learn which art were no harm.” 
There is simply no end to what you can discover about the Tudor 
period from these books. Mr. Thomas Tusser in two verses 
of doggerel unashamed gives you a sketch of the oxboy : 

What orchard unrobbed escapes ? 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet ? 

But homeward or outward (like apes) 
They count it their own they can get. 

Lord, if ye doo take them, what sturs! 
How hold they together like burs! 


William Harrison in 1587 picks out as one of the three things 
which are “ marvellously altered in England within the sound 
remembrance of old men yet living in the village where I remain,” 
“* a multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas in their young 
days . . . each one made his fire against a reredos in the hall, 
where he dined and dressed his meat.” . . . “ Pillows,” he 
adds, “‘ were thought meet only for women in childbed,” and 
“ As for servants, if they had any sheet above them, it was well, 
for seldom had they any under their bodies, to keep them 
from the pricking straws that ran oft through the canvas of 
the pallet, and rased their hardened hides.” Naturally enough, 
there is much abuse of the sheep, on whose head most of the ills 
that flesh is heir to, were heaped in Tudor times : 

Then dogs did want the shepherd’s field to keep, 
Now we want foxes to consume our sheep. 

But at Stoke Gifford almost worse than the sheep are the red 
deer which Sir John Rodney “ wilfully suffereth to lie daily 
and nightly upon the corn and grass ” of the villagers, and they 
‘for fear of their lives dare not once drive them away” for 
“if they put any little hounds upon them the said Sir John 
and his servants killeth the same hounds, so that your said 
subjects can keep no manner of dogs nor hounds within their 
houses to drive away any beasts out of their corn.” Even 
Sir John in his reply to this accusation before the Star Chamber 
admits that “ it may chance well that some of his servants hath 
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February Books 














Paris in the Revolution (/2us 18]-) G. Lenétre 
A fascinating study by an authority of the greatest revolution in history (Just out) 
Mainly Victorian (Jitus 18/-) Stewart M. Ellis 
Sidelights on many interesting and little-known literary figures 
Famous Trials Retold (12/6 na) Horace Wyndham 
Some Society causes célébres, recounted in an entirely fresh and origina! manner 
The Celebrities of Our Time (/2us 18/-) Herman Bernstein 


A series of interesting interviews with some of the most famous men and women of to-day 


Charms of tbe Consular Career 12/6 »#) Montague H. Villiers, ™.V.0. 
The author recounts his own experiences, and offers practical advice to those adopting a Consular career 


Some More Memoirs (/lus 18/-) G. B. Burgin 
The last volume of delightful reminiscences from the pen of this famous author 


A Naval Scrap Book (ius 2/-) Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, C2. 


A human record of Naval lite in all ranks from 1877 to 1900 

















A Newspaper Man’s Memories (/itus 18{-) Aaron Watson 
5 The life-story of a well-known journalist, with many anecdotes of prominent people 
The Passing Hour (ius 18/-) W. L. Courtney 


Distinguished as author, playwright, editor, and journalist, the writer has touched life on many sides 


Recently Published Books 


My Reminiscences (2 vols illus 36/-) Prince Serge Wolkonsky 
“Has much to tell us that is well worth hearing "—Morning Post 


George Wyndham, the Life and Letters of (Illus 42/-) by Col. Gay Wyndham 


“He leaves a singularly gracious and chivalrous memory "—Westminster Gazette 























=—=— 


Works of General Interest 
» Sir Philip Gibbs 
Author of “The Reckless Lady” (40th thous) 


Facts and Ideas Prilant studies of life (New ed 10/6 nd) 








“ Deserves the most earnest (4th ed 
Ten Years After study "—Referes F8 ve 





° Essays on culture, great writers, (New ed 
Knowledge 1s P ower and great subjects 10/6) 








f *», The sagaorthe Union (New ed 
The Romance 0} Empire Jack’s triumph 10/6 net) 




















Queer Fish (Handsome Volume 18/- net) John C. Goodwin 
“He writes uncommonly well . . . a comprehensive and human-hearted book "—Daily Telegraph 


The Vanished Cities of Arabia (Illus 25/-) Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
“Very well worth reading”—Morning Post “A very interesting book "—Nation 


Eleonora Duse, the story of her life (Illus 21/-) Jeanne Bordeux 
“A clear and true portrait ”"—Times “Of genuine interest "—Punch 


Life in the Occupied Area (18/- net) Katharine Tynan 
“Lively at any time, is of high interest to-day "—Sunday Chronicle 


Vol IV of the Farington Diary (Illus 21/-) Ed by James Greig 
“ Quite as good as any of its predecessors "—T ruth 
Count Molé (1815-1817) The Life and Memoirs ef (Vol 2) (8 Illus 18/-) 
Ed by Marquis de Noailles 
“His friendships were interesting and he dissects many celebrities "—Saturday Review 


Turf Memoirs of Sixty Years (Illus 18/-) Alexander Scott 
, “ A breezy, interesting book ”—Daily Mail 


Retrogression in Art (Illus 15/-) E. Wake Cook 


“Entertaining ... very interesting "—Yorks Observer 


The Lure of Amateur Collecting (Illus 10/6) George Blake Dexter 
Well worth reading.”—Times. “His enthusiasm . . . is most infectious.”—Saturday Review. 


HUTCHINSON @& Co., Paternoster Row. 
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by chance of some stroke killed some of their dogs.”” Among 
human criminals, much the worst are those well-known villains 
who still survive from the Middle Ages, the regrators and fore- 
stallers who buy up victuals and other goods with the fell 
purpose of selling them for profit. Next to them come common 
ale-brewers, male and female, like Edward Pye and Widow 
Geywood of Norwich who “ do brew their ale not wholesome for 
man’s body ” and others who refuse to “ sell a quart of the best 
ale or beer for a halfpenny.” 

It must be admitted that the arguing, disputing, petitioning, 
legislating, describing, and versifying in which our forefathers 
indulged was not all of it particularly well-written. It is not 
always immortal prose in which the particular economic fallacies 
which appealed to Tudor theorists were couched; quite often, 
however, in the course of these volumes comes a piece of really 
vigorous English. Best of all, perhaps, is the passage from 
Thomas Nashe on the Yarmouth herring trade: ‘ Voyages of 
purchase or reprisals,” argues Nashe, “‘ swallow up and consume 
more sailors and mariners than they breed, not a slop of a rope- 
haler they send forth to the Queen’s ships, but he is first broken 
to the sea in the herring man’s skiff or cock-boat, where having 
learned to brook all waters, and drink as he can out of a tarry 
can, and eat poor John out of swuttie platters when he may get 
it, without butter or mustard, there is no ho with him, but 
once heartened thus, he will needs be a man of war. or a tobacco 
taker, and wear a silver whistle. Some of these for their haughty 
climbing come home with wooden legs and some with none, 
but leave body and all behind; those that escape to bring 
news tell of nothing but eating tallow and young blackamores, 
of five and five to a rat in every mess, and the shipboy to the 
tail, of stopping their noses when they drink stinking water that 
came out of the pump of the ship, and cutting a greasy buff 
jerkin in stripes and broiling it for their dinners. Divers Indian 
adventures have been seasoned with direr mishaps, not having 
for eight days space the quantity of a candle’s end among 
eight score, to grease their lips with, and landing in the end to 
seek food, by the cannibal savages they have been circumvented 
and foreed to yield their bodies to feed them.”’ A pox on all 
such adventures, says Nashe, when instead of privateering 
there is the Yarmouth herring trade. . . . “‘ The puissant red 
herring, the gold Hesperides red herring, the Meonian red 
herring, the red herring of red Herrings Hal, every pregnant 
peculiar of whose resplendent laud and honour, to delineate 
and adumbrate to the ample life, were a work that would drink 
dry fourscore and eighteen Castalian fountains of eloquence, 
consume another Athens of facundity, and abate the haughtiest 
poetical fury *twixt this and the burning zone and the tropic 
of Cancer. My conceit is cast into a sweating sickness, with 
ascending these few steps of his renown ; into what a hot broiling 
Saint Laurence fire would it relapse then, should I spend the 
whole bag of my wind in climbing up to the lofty mountain 
crest of his trophies! But no more wind will I spend on it but 
this: Saint Patrick for Ireland, Saint George for England, 
and the red herring for Yarmouth !” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by Sir ArrHur QuIL_eER- 
Coucu and Joun Dover Witson. Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. 

The Cambridge editors have published aptly for the perform- 
ance at Drury Lane, bringing brightness and originality as well 
as learning to their task. Fortunately, the Dream is free from 
the vexing problems which require lengthy concentration and 
exposition. No one knows exactly when it was composed, 
but it suits the occasion of a great marriage. Here it is supposed 
that it was written in 1592 and twice revised later. The latest 
form may have been designed to celebrate Southampton’s 
marriage in 1598, but this is not certain. It was hardly suitable 
for royal patronage, as the editors remark. Shakespeare, 
we believe, paid Queen Elizabeth a minimum of compliments, 
and in this play made comments on virginity that would have 
seemed to her less than tactful. Of the three strands of the 
story the lovers and their entanglements are the least mature 
work, and the earliest. The Epilogue and other passages indi- 
cate progressive revision. 

The language remains for the most part clear and easy to a 
reader of to-day, and Theobald and Warburton have both dis- 
tinguished themselves by masterly emendations. The latter’s 
idea of “the wolf behowls the moon” instead of “ beholds” 
might have been illustrated by As You Like It. “Tis like 
the howling of Irish wolves against the moon.” The editors, 





i 


of course, know this, but it is as well to add such references for 
students. The dialect “thisne” meaning “in this way” i 
read where others suppose Thisbe to be referred to. This 
explanation is hardly, as is said, “ absurd,” for we may Suppose 
that Bottom called the lady in a manly tone, and then proceedeq 
to give her answer in a “ monstrous little voice.” The woodbine 
combined with honeysuckle is a well-known crux, repreated 
Dickens in the Old Curiosity Shop, chapt. 25, “ the lattice, 
where the woodbine and honeysuckle entwined their tender 
stems.” The difficulty is best solved, on the whole, by 

the woodbine convolvulus. But it is a good deal to suppose 
that Shakespeare really wrote “* bind weed,” so that it looked 
like “bine wood,” which a compositor changed round to 
“* wood-bine.” A dangerously clever and thinking compositor 
that! We are also asked to believe that a comma at the end 
of the prologue of the rustic players “* delightfully suggests the 
rising tone on which the stage-frighted Quince concludes,” 
That Shakespeare, so careless about many things, could be 
accurate to a comma, and get reproduced by an equally accurate 
compositor, is possible, but not to us probable. We gladly 
recognise Mr. Wilson’s contention, recently developed for 
Hamlet in the latest volume of the English Association, that 
conjecture should be limited by the slips natural, and already 
known throughout the plays as due, to Shakespeare’s obscure 
hand. The “ wondrous strange snow,” which seems feeble 
as an oxymoron, becomes by this method “ flaming snow.” 
The notes on the folio text declare that Shakespeare had nothing 
to do with the variants in stage directions and speech headings, 
or the corrections in the dialogue. If that is so, he must have 
been dead at the time, or removed from the life of the theatre 
of which in Hamlet he showed himself so keen a critic. We can 
imagine his annoyance at gags, or would it, after all, only be 
good humoured indifference about the inevitable? 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. Edited by L. Rice-Oxuey. 
Percy Reprints (8). Blackwell. 6s. 

Somehow or other, it does seem hard to combine the expression 
of good, honest, upstanding, manly John Bullish sentiments 
with poetry, with satire, or with wit. The Muses, on the whole, 
incline to the leftward wing. Even to-day, it is probably easier 
for a versifier (pace Mr. Ian Colvin) to acclaim in fitting rhythms 
Nikolai Lenin than Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Coolidge ; to satirise 
an established order, which is a large creature with many 
cracks in its armour, is more tempting and more grateful a 
task than to lampoon its enemies, who touch one’s heart if not 
one’s head ; and wit, in 1797 at any rate, sat more easily on 
a Whig than on a Tory. 

This last conjecture was made pretty obvious every Monday 
morning between November, 1797, and July, 1798, the lifetime 
of the Anti-Jacobin, or, Weekly Examiner. The purpose of the 
journal was, of course, to combat the spread of the ideas engen- 
dered by the French Revolution, to strengthen the hand of 
Pitt, and generally to keep the Hearts of Oak free from any 
foreign cankerworms. “Its general contents,”’ says Mr. Rice- 
Oxley in his preface to the present reprint, “‘ are known only to 
the curious, but its memory has survived because of the poetry 
with which the editors leavened the pages of their controversy.” 
This is quite true, but the percentage of the leavening matter 
which has itself survived is a very small one. For most people, 
only two of the Anti-Jacobin’s effusions retain any vitality 
that could secure them a place among English satiric verse of 
any literary value: Canning’s celebrated ‘Needy Kanife- 
grinder!” and the song in the mock drama of The Rovers, 
which neatly begins : 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U 
—niversity of Gottingen, — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 





and even more neatly ends: 
Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here doom’d to starve on water-gru—— 
—el, never shall I see the U: 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
But both of these ingenuities, it will be recalled, are satires 
rather of literary fashions than of political ideas. For the 
rest, the poems are duller than one might expect from their 
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Letters from W.H.Hudson 
to Edward Garnett- 


Reveal Hudson as a critic, illustrate his wide literary 
outlook, and convey most characteristic glimpses of 
himself during the last twenty years of his life. Large 
Cr. 8x0. 65. net. 
gq A. W H. HUDSON ANTHOLOGY. Chosen by 
EDWARD GARNETT. Large Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
q@ W. H. HUDSON POPULAR 6s. EDITION 


12 Volumes. Prospectus Post Free. 


Youth & Maidenhood 
A Bock of English Verse 


Chosen by L. S$. WOOD. A delightful and original 
anthology containing some of the most vigorous poetry 
in our language, the poetry of youth. 
Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


The New Decalogue 


of Science 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. A brilliant 

book dealing with a vital issue—the social use and moral 

control of the new discoveries of Science in the field 
of biology, psychology, and anthropology. 
Large Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. net. Prospectus Post Free. 


A Brilliant First Novel 


The Rector of Maliseet 


By LESLIE REID. “It is a great thing to create at 
the outset a sense of safety and satisfaction in the 
reader’s mind. Mr. Reid creates it by his obvious 
sincerity and by his delicate perceptions of natural 
beauty He takes these qualities with him throughout 
the book.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Small Crown 80. 75. 6d. net. 


Caucasian Folk Tales 


Translated from the German of 4DOLPH DIRR by 
LUCY MENZIES. The whole makes very delight- 
ful reading.” Times Literary Supplement. “ Vhe work 
of the English translator is work well done.”— 
Yorkshire Post. Crowm 8vo. 55. net. 


Pen and Ink 


By GUY N.POCOCK, M.A. A book of practical talks 

on the writing of English Prose, with numerous examples 

of style, and an admirable series of short studies of Modern 
English Authors. Crown 80. 25. 6d. met. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE Only Complete Uniform Edition of his Works 
19 Uslumes. Demy 800. Each 105. 6d. net. 


Write for the interesting New Booklet, JOSEPH CON- 
RAD: THE HISTORY OF HIS BOOK, by 
RICHARD CURLE. Post free on applicarion 


Spring List Lost Free 
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The Life ae | Letters of 
ANTON TCHEKHOV 


S. S. KOTELIANSKY and 
PHILIP TOMLINSON 


“The scrupulous integrity of Tchekhov's art—the far-seeing 
conscience of the man—is to be found, perhaps even more 
clearly, in his letters thaft in the work designed for publication. 
. - & e authors merit nothing but praise for their careful, 
sympathetic labour."—The Times. With 8 Half-Tone Plates. 

16s. net 


Spode and His Successors 


A History of the Pottery 
Stoke-on-Trent, 1765-1865 
ARTHUR HAYDEN 


A complete and authentic record of the first century of the 
Spode-Copeland factory now for the first time recorded. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, super-royal 8vo, containing 224 pages, 
with 24 colour plates and 64 pages of illustrations in black-and- 
white. Limited Edition, Boxed, 24 4s. net 
For Prospectus, List of Contents and Specimen Plate write 
at once to Cassell & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 


Government House 
ALICE PERRIN 


In a setting of official life in India the author develops the love 
story of Annabel Heath with sympathy and charm. 7s. 6d. net 


The Butterfly of Paris 


L. H. BRENNING 


The trials, temptations, and triumphs of the beautiful dancer, 
La Phaléne, with all Paris at her pretty feet, told with freshness 
and a compelling interest. 7s. 6d. net 


The Amazing Guest 
GILBERT WATSON 


A mystic whimsical Pan, introduced into a quiet Scottish house- 
hold, inspires this charming and quite uncommon phantasy, told 
with an elusive grace and wistful tenderness. 7s. 6d. net 


Cassell’s CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


No previous publication so simply and thoroughly explains, in 
its various the system of solving these universally popular 
problems. ere is a Foreword of special interest and a 
specimen puzzle completely solved and illustrated. The rest 
of the book is devoted to a number of puzzles requiring vary- 
ing degrees of skill to elucidate from their clues. Solutions 
will be sent, if desired, on application to the publishers. 
F'cap 4to, bound in grained cloth. 2s. net 


G Don’t be baffled by difficult words! 


CASSELL’S New 
English Dictionary 


An entirely new publication comprising over 120,000 definitions 
of words and phrases. Complete pronouncing and etymological 
dictionary; a glossary of foreign words and phrases; and a 
key to the pronunciation of proper names in several languages. 
Clearly printed and in compact form for easy and ready refer- 
ence. 1,300 ges. Cloth, 7s. Gd. met; Half-leather, 
10s. 6d. nel. ith special thumb indexing device for instantly 
locating any reference. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Gives you the words 
you'd never guess 
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reputation. The irony of such works as The Progress of Man 
or The Loves of the Triangles is wordily obvious ; and they are 
infected by the inherent dullness of the works they justifiably 
set out to parody. And there were plenty of pens at work on 
the same model as that of “‘An Englishwoman,”’ who cried, 
in January, 1798: 

Yes! happy BRITAIN, on thy tranquil coast 

No trophics mad Philosophy shall boast : 

Though thy disloyal sons, a feeble band, 

Sound the loud blast of treason through the land: 

Scoff at thy dangers with unnatural mirth, 

And execrate the soil which gave them birth, 

With jaundiced eye thy splendid triumphs view, 

And give to FRANCE the palm to BRITAIN due... 

No! the coins may be from a true-blue mint, but they ring 
rather flat. There is far more living force in the doggerel 
quatrains that one finds on old lustre jugs and the like, or verses 
twining around the blue and red Jack Tars and John Bulls 
depicted thereon. And for all the odes and classical imitations 
and Latin verses of Canning and Frere and their friends, most 
modern readers would gladly have in exchange the comments 
of Fox and Hare and Sheridan when the Anti-Jacobin was 
opened at Brooks’s on a Monday. 

It is only fair to Mr. Rice-Oxley to say that he has done well, 
none the less, in making accessible to students of the period 
a document of considerable rarity. His introduction and 
explanatory notes are just and useful. 


ENTHUSIASM 


The Old English Gardening Books. 
Roupe. Hopkinson. 15s. 

Here is a charming book elegantly produced on a charming 
subject. ‘*What more delightsome,” says the author of A New 
Orchard and Garden (1618), “‘than an infinite variety of sweet- 
smelling flowers?’’ The gardens, too, are described in words 
which havethe charm of ancient times and English at a vigorous 
period. Mrs. Rohde revels in this language and the discovery 
of honest gardeners who were pioneers in their way, and had, 
apparently, none of the irritating qualities of Andrew Fairservice. 
Still, in early days, as now, seedsmen were apt to be disappointing, 
and a “lusty mastiffe’’ was a desirable addition to an orchard 
full of fruit. John Reid is noted as the first Scottish gardener 
to print his knowledge in 1683. The first gardening book 
printed in England (1563) is by a Londoner, Thomas Hyll, 
who wears in his portrait the same sort of cap that the gardeners 
of Kew use to-day. The early Stuart and Elizabethan gardens 
were restricted in size, following the good sense of Virgil’s 
maxim, ‘‘Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum colito.” Foreign 
authorities did not get translated before the sixteenth century, 
and the garden of the small country house did not become 
Italianate, like much else in England. Roman tradition may, 
however, have survived over the centuries. Pliny’s garden 
had box edges, specimens of the topiary art, and a fountain of 
the medizval sort. 

In 1603 came the first pamphlet on vegetables, and in 1664 
a book on the potato, the title of which begins, England's 
Happiness Increased, or A Sure and Easy Remedy Against 
all Succeeding Dear Years. One may smile at such pretensions, 
but in the war potatoes were important enough as an aid to 
daily food. We share the writer’s enthusiasm for Parkinson’s 
Paradisus, a noble folio full of quaint names and attractive 
descriptions, but the plates are not always clear, and sometimes 
borrowed—e.g., from the botanist who gave his name to the 
Lobelia. A thoughtful publisher brought out an excellent 
facsimile of this book in 1904; so it is not so inaccessible as 
most of the books mentioned. The title given of Tradescant’s 
Catalogue can hardly be right, as it leaves an accusative hanging 
in the air. The lists of flowers at the end are attractive, but 
would be more useful if the plants were identified. Here, 
science, which the author disclaims or disdains, would be a 
help. Some flowers have lasted for ages in English gardens, 
while others, once well known, have dropped out. The rich- 
scented Damask Rose which Shakespeare knew is no longer 
common. Rosemary, which Parkinson calls “‘ an herbe of as 
great use with us in these days as any other whatsoever,” is 
sparsely revived here and there to-day. 

The many illustrations of mazes, knots and other garden 
arrangements are delightful. Flowers may still be a recipe 
against melancholy, a point well brought out in these pages, 
though we can no longer believe in astrology as an aid to planting, 
and other fancies of a more credulous and less strenuous age 
than our own. 


By ELeanour SINCLAIR 
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A Romance of the Rostrum. By E. G. AvtincHam. Witherby, 


20s. 

If the title of this book should lead a reader to expect a 
novel of the Free Church pulpit he will be disappointed—unless° 
he is a collector. His hobby may be birds’ eggs or butterflies, 
orchids or murderers’ skulls. Nothing that can be named 
has not at some time or another been sold by Mr. Stevens, 
For the rostrum of the title is the auctioneer’s, and the book 
is an account of the sales that have been held for a hundred 
years at Stevens’ Rooms at Covent Garden. Every collector 
will want to possess a copy for its records of prices, if not to 
strengthen his secret conviction that the maddest people on 
earth are collectors in other fields than his. What, for instance, 
must a connoisseur of Chinese glass think of a shell collector 
who, having outbid everyone for a certain specimen, dropped 
it on the floor saying, ‘* Now I still have the unique specimen ” ? 
And a mummy amateur must feel that he has little in common 
with an orchid collector, equally Victorian though both are, 
Yet that stamping conchologist had the spirit of them all, 
How dearly, for example, would the owner of one of the only 
seventy-five Great Auk’s eggs in existence love to trample on 
the other seventy-four, especially as, since the bird itself is 
now extinct, there can never be another. That indeed has 
been a case of the Goose and the Golden Eggs. What, too, 
must be his excitement as he reads of the Mr. William Yarrel] 
who in 1834 for two francs at a little shop in France 
a Great Auk’s egg which sixty years later sold for three hundred 
guineas, or of the youth Wallace Hewitt (how fondly are the 
names of these fortunate beings recorded !) who in 1894 acquired 
two for sixteen shillings! But values in these, as in other 
things, are hard to explain. There is, it seems, an even rarer 
egg than the Great Auk’s—that of the Giant Epyornis, a bird 
also extinct. Only twenty specimens are in existence. This 
egg has the added attraction of being the biggest in the world, 
being large enough to hold nearly two gallons of water. But 
it will only sell for a tenth of the price of the Great Auk’s egg; 
that is to say, for not much more than a bottle of soda-water 
picked up from the wreck of the Royal George in 1782 or than 
Kruger’s top-hat. Clearly the manufacture of authentic relics 
requires care! This was a fact not realised by those who at 
one time obtained for an eager market tattooed Maori heads ; 
for so extensive did the commercial decapitation of well-tattooed 
men become that it had to be firmly suppressed. The most 
extraordinary head sold by Mr. Stevens was a pygmy’s, a 
perfect human head no bigger than a hen’s egg, with fine black 
hair and a short iron-grey beard. It was sold for fifty guineas. 
But human nature is cheap at auctions. 


SPAIN BY LAND AND SEA 


Romantic Spain. By ELEanor Exsner. Butterworth. 15s. 
Spanish Waters. By HeNry Reynowtps. Hurstand Blackett. 18s. 

‘** Have patience, and the mulberry leaf will become satin,” 
says a Spanish proverb which Miss Elsner quotes in the first few 
lines of her book. She applies it to Spanish travel, but it is 
scarcely less apt as a summing-up of her book itself. Here isa 
book which, by all ordinary standards of criticism, ought to be an 
extremely mediocre work, but yet contrives mysteriously to bea 
very readable one. It has that somewhat irritating manner, 90 
common in books of travel, of being the record of an explorer in 
an unknown land, now introduced for the first time to the un- 
travelled. It sentimentalises persistently, as its title suggests, 
places, personalities, and situations; its author went to Spain 
looking for romance, and made sure that she got it—whereas, in 
spite of the sentimentalists, Spain is, in any ordinary sense of the 
word, much less “ romantic” than Italy, or even southem 
France. The work is very uneven, with some heavy patches of 
guide-book material. But, despite all these defects, the author 
succeeds in getting the reader closer to the heart of Spain than 
most writers of travel books on that country. She has consider- 
able powers of observation of a decidedly feminine kind, but this 
is not the secret of her success: it is rather a sort of intuitive 
perception. 

The author has the gifts of leisure and humour, which are, as she 
points out, indispensable to profitable travel in Spain. Spams 
a country whose charm and character grow upon you ; they are 
scarcely existent for the traveller in a hurry. “The Moorish 
idea of beauty was to conceal it, and the Moors left many of their 
secrets in Spain,’ says Miss Elsner in one of those suggestive 
sentences which give this book an individual value. That is the 
characteristic not only of Spanish towns, but of Spanish scenery 
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the names of Whittingham and Griggs famous. 
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will be submitted on receipt of an appointment. 
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i A NEW JEFFERY FARNOL. 7 


THE LORING MYSTERY 


By the author of “THE BROAD HIGHWAY,” etc. 
“MR. FARNOL CAN ALWAYS BE DEPENDED UPON FOR A WHOLE- 
SOME AND EXCITING PLOT COUPLED WITH AN ATTRACTIVE LOVE 
STORY. HERE YOU HAVE IT, BREATHING THE SCENES OF HAPPY 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX.” 
Just ready. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLIND RAFTERY 


AND HIS WIFE, HILARIA 
By DONN BYRNE, author of “ Messer Marce Polo,” 
“ Foolish Matrons,” etc. 
‘ WRITTEN WITH A “THRILL” AND KEEN EYE FOR HUMAN NATURE. 
5s. net. 


THE DARK CHAPTER 


A Comedy of Class Distinctions by E. J. RATH, Author of 
“The Nervous Wreck.” 
** FULL OF AMUSING INCIDENTS, WITTY AND BOISTEROUS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


GORDON OF THE LOST 
LAGOON 


A Romance of the Pacific Coast, by ROBERT WATSON. 
Author of “ The Mad Minstrel,” etc. 
** BRIMFUL OF EXCITING EVENTS AND SURE TO BECOME POPULAR. 














7s. 6d. net. 

ROSEMARY by F. De BURGH and W. STONEMAN (Tens and 21 
Camera Portraits). ls. 6d. net. 

R. L. STEVENSON by J. A. STEUART (2 Vols.). * ae, net. 
JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS (Issued Annually) 22 2s. net. 
JANE’S THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT ,, 22 2a. net. 


*? DETAILED PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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THE Lotus and Delta boots and 
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Bulmer’s means Best 
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as a whole. ‘“ The beauty of Spain is of quite a different order settlement, together with its farms and other dependencies 


from that of Italy, France, or other countries justly famed for 
scenery. Indeed, many people would deny altogether that Spain 
is a beautiful country, and yet it has the most extraordinary and 
individual attraction, which holds and fascinates far longer than 
mere natural loveliness.”” Everywhere searching for and inter- 
preting this attraction, the author carries the reader from Malaga 
and Cordoba across the plains of Andalusia to Seville, thence by 
way of Cadiz, Ronda, Bobadilla, Granada, Valencia and Majorca to 
Barcelona, and so by Zaragoza to Madrid and Toledo, and north- 
ward across the plateau of Castile by Segovia, Valladolid and 
Burgos to the frontier. It was at Ronda that she saw her first 
bull fight, that red rag to every Northern European traveller in 
Spain, and her reaction to it is typical of her quality of intuitive 
perception. “It is difficult,” she writes, “‘for a northerner to 
grasp what moods heat and sunshine, vivid colouring and mono- 
tonous, droning eastern music and the indolence of life in a 
southern country can induce; and as difficult, perhaps, to under- 
stand how each of these has its necessity for a sharp, stinging 
antidote.” The bull fight is the Spaniard’s antidote to indolence. 

No such interpretation of foreign psychology need be sought in 
the breezy pages of Mr. Reynolds’s Spanish Waters. 
rather too much to say that his interest in Spain is limited to 
making a good landfall on her coasts, but it is true that he is first 
and last, if not quite all the time, a yachtsman pure and simple. 
His certainly is a book in which every amateur yachtsman 
will revel, with its racy account of cruises about the coast 
of Spain, across the Bay of Biscay, and on the shores of 
Brittany in a nine-ton yawl. For those who “agree with the 
opinion of the egregious Dr. Johnson that life in a ship compares 
ill with even life in a jail,” this record is perhaps a little too 
technical ; but Spanish Waters has its appeal to the lay reader not 
only for its glimpses of unfrequented ports, but also as a true tale 
of adventure. 


MOUNT ATHOS 


Athos and Its Monasteries. By the late F. W. Hastuck. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

“‘A theocratic republic verging on its thousandth year of 
unchallenged dominion,” writes Mr. Hasluck. ‘‘ Once landed, 
you are quit of modernity. There are few reminders of the 
outside world, and those few are for the most part confined to 
the shops, such as they are, at the port and the village capital.” 
This is what you may hope to find when the steamer has carried 
you “‘ down the long bay with the low, treeless shore of the 
Chalcidice on your left and snow-crowned Olympus on your 
right, till at length, as you turn eastward into the open sea, the 
Holy Mountain rises upon your view—a high ridge running out 
into the sea for thirty wooded miles to culminate at length in a 
single perfect peak rising straight from the water—Mount 
Athos.” 

It is cruel to be obliged to read of Mount Athos in an English 
February. There, to the south-east of Salonika, washed by 
the waters of the Thracian Sea, the peninsula projects with its 
clustering monasteries and the great peak whose shadow, 
according to Sophoclean tradition, fell across the back of the 
bronze cow in the market-place of the city of Myrina. Mr. 
Hasluck makes no mention of this pleasant fable, probably 
because it so palpably is nothing but a fable, and his concern, 
after this opening passage, is with rather dry, archzological and 
statistical fact ; he allows us, indeed, no further description 
which might give us some general picture of the Holy Mountain 
and the romantic buildings littered about its slopes. There is 
the same sun which bathes Lemnos and Samothrace ; but, a true 
archeologist, he confines himself to dates and details, per- 
mitting himself only this one summarising phrase: “* Nowhere 
perhaps in Europe is so complete a picture to be found of a 
great monastic house with its dependencies occupying its own 
ground in undisputed domination.” 

No woman can go to Mount Athos. Their sex which ordains 
the importation of eggs, since the presence of even a hen may 
not be tolerated by the community, forbids. For the mass of 
his information, however, Mr. Hasiuck’s book could not be im- 
provedupon. Here are the twenty monasteries taken one by one 
with their histories, administrative, financial, and architectural] ; he 
leads us with ascholarly hand from the tenth century to the present 
day, and certainly no visitor to the mountain can afford to 
travel without this book in his luggage. The earliest foundation, 
it appears, goes back to 963 a.p., the latest to 1541, and the 
principal periods of building are those covered by the years 1458— 
1645, and 1750-1821, with certain additions made after the 
Greek Revolution of 1830 down to the present day. This great 





It would be’ 


numbers between seven and eight thousand souls, mostly of 
Greek and Russian nationality, occupied not only in Teligious 
but also in practical professions, self-contained, austere, and 
contented as during the Middle Ages from which they are g 
remarkable a survival. Mr. Hasluck has a rich subject for his 
pen. One could wish only that he had allowed the pict 

ness of his little drawings to stray somewhat more freely into hig 
letterpress, not indeed in the form of the slovenly gush common 
to many authors of books of travel, but of the bare and 
sobriety which would surely have been within the power of a 
excellent a scholar. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Decline of Antwerp under Philip of Spain. By Jervis Wego, 
Methuen. 25s. 

Macaulay’s famous essay has made every schoolboy familiar with 
that most strange phenomenon in modern European history, the 
eclipse which the great Empire of Spain suffered as a world-power 
during the reign of Philip Il. The economic and psychological aspects 
of the misrule which hastened this eclipse have made the narrative 
a favourite object-lesson for historians and students of statecraft to 
moralise upon. The history of Antwerp is in itself an epitome of the 
decline of Spain. Within her walls are seen in conflict the three great 
moulding forces of the Church, the sword and the power of gold, as, in 
the gradual evolution of a great banking-centre “ the green and gilded 
Hanse of commercial republicanism coils itself around the deca’ 
trunk of feudal despotism.” When Philip II. became ruler of the 
Netherland Provinces, Antwerp ranked with Venice as one of the 
Emporiums of the world; in thirty years her prosperity was gone 
and her importance crippled. Mr. Wegg gives a vivid and masterly 
picture of the many-coloured life of a cosmopolitan commercial town, 
early affected by the reformer’s ideas and suffering under the hand 
of unsympathetic and persecuting governors. He throws new light 
on the main incidents in the religious and industrial life of the Nether- 
lands in this unhappy period. His handling of detail and use of 
contemporary material recalls Michelet’s descriptions of Paris in the 
fifteenth century, and makes most fascinating reading. 


The Grammar of Power. By G. W. Taomson. Labour Publishing 
Co. 5s. 

What is power? In the working-class movement men often speak 
of “‘ the conquest of power,” and it is often said that the “ real power” 
in Society belongs to-day, not to the people, but to a small group 
of vested interests based on economic control. Mr. Thomson sets 
out on an analysis of this magic word, which is also an attempt 
to lay bare the real forces underlying surface political conflicts. The 
sources of power he finds, not in the external manifestations of political 
opinion, but in the economic and kindred forces by which opinion is 
informed. His analysis often recalls Mr. R. H. Tawney’s Sickness 
of an Acquisitive Society; and Mr. Thomson, like Mr. Tawney, 
finds his inspiration in the doctrine of function. He is, in other words, 
a Guild Socialist, who sees the problem of social reorganisation as 
the problem of creating a functional democracy, based largely on 
Trade Union and professional organisation. Socialism, as ordinarily 
conceived, seems to him to have gone astray through its failure to 
master this principle of function. Consequently, it goes chasing 4 
will-o’-the-wisp—seeking the shadow of power instead of the substance. 
Society must “go back to its spiritual origins”; it must “ realise 
that the repositories of power in the modern age are the economic 
organisations of society.” Mechanism “has overpowered its own 
creator for a time,” and man will only regain control of his creature 
by developing forms of functional organisation specifically designed 
for this control. This does not mean that Mr. Thomson is against 
political action, but that in his view political action can be effective 
only if there is behind it a clearly conceived plan for the conquest of 
economic power. 

The book is stiff reading at times ; for Mr. Thomson has much to say, 
and seems to be struggling hard with words in the saying of it. But 
it is worth reading ; for it is one of the few recent books that make 
any fresh contribution to Socialist thought. 


Beatrice D’Este and Her Court. By RoperTpDELASizeraNnne. Trals- 
lated by Captain W. FLEMING. Brentanos. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Sizeranne’s method is to trace his characters’ lives through 
their portraits. Each of his sketches of the Great Ladies of the 
Renaissance starts with a careful examination of pictures. Thus 
it is upon the personal, intimate side of their lives that he concen- 
trates. Beatrice D’Este might be successful in cajoling ambassadors 
and gaining immense advantages for her husband, Ludovic the Moor, 
but her real object was to be regarded as the best-dressed womal 
of her day; and Bianca Maria Sforza is chiefly remembered a8 wife 
of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, but she was in reality that most 
unusual person, a female-epicure. 

Unlike famous beauties of other times, Beatrice D'Este was 0% 
content to have her clothes designed for her. Even in ber own day 
she was known as “the inventor of new clothes.” Her long letter 
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account of League activities essential to all who are 
interested in League work. 


THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


Annual Subscription, £2 10s. Od. The prices of the 
separate numbers vary according to size. 
Contains the complete minutes of the sessions of the 
Council of the League of Nations, the text of the 

and Resolutions adopted by the Council, as 
well as the principal official documents received or 
despatched by the Secretariat of the League. 
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£10 A WEEK FOR 
LIFE-FROM AGE 55 


Not Chance but Certainty, if you 
adopt this simple and sure plan 
of providing for your later years 


Think what it would mean to you and yours to be sure of £10 
a week for the rest of your life from age 55, or a cheque for 
£6000, should you prefer to have the sum due to you in cash. You 
are now in a position to earn a living and to enjoy many of the 
comforts of life. Later on you may not be so happily circumstanced. 
You have to keep the possibility in mind. By taking thought to-day 
you can prevent many of the miseries and much of the suffering 
that overtakes tens of thousands of men in their later years. 


Making provision for the future is by no means the difficult thing 
that most people imagine it to be. If you work to a plan and with 
the Sun Life of Canada, you can gain financial independence at an 
earlier age than would otherwise be ible, and you can protect the 
interests of those dependent on you from the very start. e plan is 
not ordinary insurance; it is insurance and investment combined. 
You make deposits to the Sun Life of Canada of a sum that you 
can well afford out of your income, and to these amounts are added 
most generous bonuses, so that when the agreed-upon time arrives 
you get back not simply the money that you invested, but such a 
substantial addition that it makes the whole transaction one of the 
finest that any investor can undertake. You also save each year a 
very pleasing amount in Income Tax. It amounts altogether, if you 
aim at the £10 a week for life from age 55, to several hundreds of 
pounds. This is an additional saving which benefits you year by 

ear, and it is money that otherwise would have to be given to the 
ncome Tax collectors. 

Then there is the insurance which protects your family from the 
moment that you make your first deposit. You are insured for a 
definite and large sum, and to it is added each year half of each 
deposit that you make. That is to say, should you not live to be 55, 
your family will receive the full sum plus half of all you had 
deposited. 

There is also a most attractive feature, which is called a Disability 
Clause. This is a guarantee to you of £40 per month should you 
during the term of the policy, either through illness or accident, be 
permanently unable to earn a living. In such circumstances, not only 
will you receive this monthly sum until you reach the agreed-upon 
age, when you would get the £10 a week for life, but you would not 
have to make another deposit. Any time after three years you 
would be able to borrow money on your policy if it were necessary, 
and there are many other advantages open to you. 

The Sun Life of Canada, the great annuity company which 
features this plan, has assets of over £50,000,000 under strict Govern- 


ment supervision. There is, therefore, the amplest security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the 
approximate a t you can deposit yearly, and, without 
any obligation on your part, we will tell you exactly how 
you can apply this ideal Plan’ of Investment Insurance to 
your own circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 10 Sun of 
Canada House, Victoria Embankment (near Temple 
Station), London, W.C. 2. 
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This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
found a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to get 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess i 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, 
W.C.1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 
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to her family are full of descriptions of her dresses, and one of the duties 
of the French Ambassador at Milan was to keep her supplied with 
details of the fashions at the Parisian Court, so that when the Queen 
of France visited Italy, she was far outshone by the magnificence 
of the Duchess of Milan. In the first two years of her short married 
life she collected over four hundred dresses. Hardly ever did she 
appear twice in the same garment. 


The Empress of Germany had a wardrobe nearly as extensive, but 
it was her feasts that were really her principal interest. Maximilian 
did not come to claim his bride for nearly a year after their marriage, 
but Bianca was perfectly happy holding wonderful wedding feasts 
at Innsbruck, where she awaited him. Mr. Sizeranne is a little 
hard, we think, in calling her greedy. Her interest in food went far 
beyond common-place appetite, and became an art. But the book 
as a whole is excellent, and in its object of showing the intimate 
everyday life of the Great Ladies of the Renaissance, certainly succeeds. 


Mont Blanc. By Rocer Tissor. With a Preface by Grorrrey 
Winturor Younc. Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

M. Roger Tissot, a distinguished mountaineer himself, is a powerful 
advocate of mountain climbing and of winter sports, and as a guide 
to Mont Blanc and its surrounding peaks and valleys he could not 
easily be surpassed. As Mr. Winthrop Young says in his preface 
the book is written by a man of action with the temperament of a 
poet, which means that in his description of scenes or activities he 
enables us to share both his knowledge and his emotions. 


The little book is an addition to the Medici Society’s Picture 
Guides, and, needless to say, the illustrations, photogravure repro- 
ductions of photographs, are models of what such illustrations should 
be. Some of the snow pictures are charming; the snow seems 
palpable and soft and yielding, a quite remarkable achievement of 
photographic realism. As a guide to the mountain and its neigh- 
bourhood, the book, of course, bas a practical value, but its value 
is not exhausted in its utility. As a memento of past visits, or as 
an armchair compensation for holidays that cannot be taken, it 
will be prized. 


THE CITY 


HE investing public continues to display a cautious 
attitude. The results of the railway groups have 
strengthened this attitude, for, to maintain its last 

year’s rate of dividend, the London Midland and Scottish had 
to dip into its reserves to the extent of £1,300,000, while the 
Great Western, even after taking £850,000 from its reserves, 
had to reduce its dividend from 8 to 7} per cent. The Southern 
Railway, on the other hand, was able to maintain its last year’s 
dividend rate of 3} per cent., by trenching upon its reserves to 
the extent of £200,000 as against £250,000 a year ago, a result 
which The Financial Times says “‘ will be gratifying to the stock- 
holders.” The passengers, of course (that disagreeable nuisance 
in connection with our railway companies) are not referred to. 
The various companies making up the London traffic combine 
have done less well; the tramways are showing continuous 
decreases both in passengers and revenue so that, generally 
speaking, home transport undertakings are not passing through a 
period of prosperity. 
* * * 


The one exception to the depression among our traffic concerns 
is the Metropolitan Railway. This company’s report for last 
year shows that operating revenue has risen from £1,881,447 
in 1923 to £2,264,040 in 1924, while miscellaneous revenue has 
risen from £287,989 to £312,360. Expenditure has not risen 
as much as revenue, with the result that the total net income 
for the year is £1,106,095 as against £879,439. The company 
benefited, of course, by the Wembley Exhibition, but instead of 
regarding the whole of its increased income as additional profit, 
it has applied considerably increased sums to depreciation and 
suspense accounts, reckoning them as working expenses. In 
increasing the dividend from 4 to 5 per cent. the company has 
acted conservatively. The attractions offered by this company’s 
ordinary stock do not arise so much from the prospects of 
increased Wembley traffics, as from the more permanent resi- 
dential traffic this company is securing through its vigorous 
policy of expansion in the country north and north-west of 
the metropolis. Since the stock was recommended here on 
April 26th last at 83}, it fell to slightly below 80, but has now 
recovered to 82}, and as the circumstances here mentioned 
become more generally recognised, is likely to go higher. It is in 


my opinion the one attractive purchase to be found among 
home railway junior stocks. It might be added as a warning 
note that this company should not be confused with the Metro- 
politan District, which forms part of the London traffic combine. 


—— 


An extremely important legal decision delivered by Mr 
Justice Eve last week has aroused a great deal of comment in 
the City, but has been given very little prominence in the 
ordinary press. It is of considerable interest to the public, as 
it reflects severely upon the standard of business morality in some 
high financial circies, for the persons concerned are very important 
figures in trust company finance. The case arose out of the 
action of a debenture holder of the Magadi Soda Company 
objecting to a scheme of arrangement in connection with the 
winding-up of that undertaking. It is difficult to summarise g 
judgment occupying many columns of print, but it Teally 
amounts to a condemnation of some very prominent people in 
the City for having themselves bought debentures at unduly 
low and inadequate prices while they were acting as trustees 
for the debenture holders, and yet refusing to give the latter the 
information which prompted the said purchases. The judge 
used the epithets “ unsavoury” and “ discreditable”’ in con. 
nection with these transactions, and mentioned the interesting 
fact that, in spite of sworn statements which claimed to make a 
clean breast of the matter, it was only when he himself examined 
certain books that a secret profit was elicited. One of the 
persons concerned stated that the receiver for the debenture 
holders—a very prominent man—refused “on principle” to 
give information to debenture holders who asked for it, although 
that information would have shown that the stock was worth 
considerably more than was generally assumed. Mr. Justice 
Eve characterises this as ‘“‘a touch of Puritanical piety which 
in all the circumstances might well have been omitted, and 
not the less so when the uncommunicative receiver now has to 
admit that by the 12th of the following February he had pur- 
chased in the name of his alter ego, the Cedar Investment Trust, 
Limited, a further £5,000 of the debentures at prices ranging 
from 51 to 53}.” 

Readers who would like to acquaint themselves with the 
circumstances of this important case and judgment, which occu- 
pies three full newspaper columns, will find it in The Times 
of the 13th of this month. A. Emi Davies. 





: A SAFE 
| INVESTMENT 


— ; = Pa ngs 
may be judged by the past 
record of the Institution to 
which it is intended to entrust 
money, and the soundness of its pre- 
sent poor pmo: as disclosed 
in its publi accounts. 
The Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society was established in 1847, 
and for more than three-quarters of 
a century has always fulfilled its 
obligations to the letter. No share- 
holder has ever lost one penny of 
his capital. 
The last Balance Sheet shows that 
the Society has Assets of £2,850,000 
and Reserves of £210,000. Nearly 
95 per cent. of the Assets consist of 
first mortgages, on more than 8,000 
properties situated in all parts of 
London and the Home Counties, 
and the remaining 5 per cent. is repre- 


sented by investmentsin Trustee Securities 
of the highest class, and cash in hand. 


Invest your money in the 
WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office : 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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0OKS.—Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 148. ; 
De La Mare, The Three Mulla-M: , 1st Edition, as new, 118. ; Country Life, 
Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, £7 tos.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, 
Gautier’s Works, Edition de aaee | 12 vols., illustrated, in in English, £5 108. ; 
Sead, Love Woman, 1903, Lo. 6s. 6d Havelock —- Com 
1921, 8s. 6d. ; heeiok Ellis, Life, 10s.; Psy 
ee ie, fo; I D’ Alviella’s Migration ot Symbol, 694 £2 18. 
goathey’s of Are, vols., an int be don Bobert 
oan 1795, 2 an eresting P’ 5 
Southey J Priscilla arc, 79h Oct. 1798,” fat, rty AS Life of Stevenson, 
gota. ot Raidion, Co oe. ee Bewick’s Birds and peds, 3 vols., calf gilt, 
“ 108., 1811-16; Lawrence’s Love Poems, ons. om rare, £3 108.; Bradbury's History 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 Perrin's Plants. 
| Sand 's Crom weellian Set tlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; tt’s 
‘Amoris, wi fone. by Le Gallienne, 1893. 258.; A ‘s Novels, best 
Biit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 3. = The Sphinx, trated and decorated 
Alestals. 19 1920, 258. ; Wilde, Salome, 1912, .; Oscar 
ude, a Sud ly by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar 2, Sebastian Melmoth, 
258. ; rl Wilde, Aa Ideal Husband, rare, 1st Edition, 1899, {2 108.; Oscar 
Poems, 1903, 218.: Maseficld’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you ‘want a 
feok and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book Sader 
atast. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, oe < of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Jowett's Plato, 5 vols. ; Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
Tweedie, re orse.—BAKER’'S Guat : BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street; 





QuuK gg ea ot Nationa! Bwgraphy, with 
23 Vols, com set, {21; 

Novels in 58 Vole., 12 i Trotiope’s a 

Barchester ead 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ ted y Wheatley, to 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, oo Foreign 
7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. i ino es (638.), 3 talogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. t- state wants. 
or smal) parcels of books purchased.—HOLLaND BROS., 

qi John Rright Street. Rirmingham. 


TO BE LET 


AMPDEN.—Furnished House with all modern conveniences.— 
H. and c. Radiators. Delightfully situated edge of Cotswold village; fine 
views. Large sitting room, study, kitchen-livingroom, 5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 

bathroom, lavatories, offices, etc. July till early December. Terms accordingly.— 
Box 54, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MALL unfurnished four-roomed flat in Tudor house. Use of 
bathroom, constant hot water. Meals provided if required. Rent {1 weekly. 
Studio also available.—Lewis, Tea Shop, Petersfield, Hants. 


7° LET.—Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, furnished, with 
service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 


be 

















DN eet) unfurnished top Flat (no lift), very quiet position, 
beautiful outlook. One reception, 2 bedrooms (one fitted basin), kitchen, 





use of bathroom and geyser. Suitable two ladies. {118 per annum. Fixtures 
atnominal value. ‘Phone, Park 7279 or write GILL, 9 Ladbroke Square, W.11. 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 

Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘‘ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for full details.—‘*‘ Rainsow " Pottery Co., Dept. 17, Lindfield, Sussex. 


OMAN, 25,seven years’ experience bookkeeper and cashier, seeks 
new post (London) Please write Box 62, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 


Gi offered to Library, Public Institution, Students, etc.— 








Two readers of THB NEW STATESMAN offer the issues covering the following 

periods: Unbound volumes for it 6 or 7 years; Issues from September, 

H aed to January, 1925.—Write: Publisher, Toe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
ngsway, London, W.C. 2. 


GERMAN LESSONS.—German wife of Englishman gives lessons. 
Elementary or Advanced. Experienced teacher. 33. an hour.—Box 61, THE 
New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EBAKN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Diustrated Booklet tree.—Regent Institute, 13J Victorie St., London, 8.W. 1. 


BOOK PLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsnornEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 


etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
for tree estimate, or we collect.—LoNDON TURNING Co. ( S - Bi), 16 Chard- 
More Road, N. 16. “Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also 


H°e? Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Illustrations are Hood’s Specialty.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. 








XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns them 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up.—Mr. 
Krvos.ey, 3 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W.1. Mavfair 6905. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £56 000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 

“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bowrne’s Insurance Directory. 














Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office : 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Stout? 


This Men’s Rubber 
Reducing Corset 
as illustrated 


removes superfluous flesh Russer Repucinc AspomInaL 
— -— ey by Bett, 12 ins. deep, pulls on 
ssage, which is automatic- without fastening of any kind, 
ally produced by the firm, 31/6 (or if waist exceeds 
even pressure of the rubber 39 ins., 42/-). 
while you go about your 
ordinary every-day activities. 2 days’ free trial 
It is wonderfully comfortable, on receipt of covering remittance 
and allows absolute freedom ote *, in a if you — 
of movement. Price 63/. Satished). S — > 
(84/- if waist exceeds 39 ins.). plain wrappers © }. a 





Ladies’ Mawson Particulars 
Department: of other 
466 Oxford Lid. reducing 
Street, garments on 


London, W’.1. MAGIC REDUCERS application. 


The famous Corset House of 666 Oxford Street 


Gentlemen’s Dept.—14 (N), Hinde St., Manchester Sq., 
London, W. 1. 


































DO YOU READ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. (2/6 monthly.) 
Articles on labour and industry, and regular studies 
of important world developments by experts. 
(Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Lid.) 

INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION. (8d. 
weekly.) Current world information on industrial 
and labour topics. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


(Leacus or Nations), 


London Branch: Section 15, 26 Buckingham Gate, S.W. ! 
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If you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falls | 
upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the lose falls upon 

your wife and famil ly. + 

PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a a 

LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with : 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


An opening occurs in a CIGARETTE MANUFACTURER'S 
business (high-class, old-established). Excellent a for 
a Young an (25-35), with or without capital. perience of 
similar business aN, —Write fully, in strict confidence, to 
Box 60, Tuz New t wee 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, Ww. 










































O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, «<, a 2 ae 
One Quarter, ,, ... 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


Metropolitan District Railway Company; 
London Electric Railway Company; 

City & South London Railway Company; 
Central London Railway Company; and 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd. 


The Chairman (the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield) said: The year 1924 has 
not been a satisfactory one. Not that the total volume of traffic carried 

their — “rr has not been substantially greater than in 1923, but 

at the res’ of carrying the traffic have been less advantageous. 

The total mumber of passengers carried has averaged almost 4} 
millions daily and has amounted in the aggregate for the year to 

1,457 millions, an increase over the previous year of 111 millions, or 8 
per cent., and an increase of 285 milli ions, or 24 per cent. over the year 
1920, which represented the highest point in the artificial post-war 
prosperity. Never before has this group of Companies carried so many 
caceeng. Vet because the whole of the increase in the traffic has 

allen to the share of the omnibuses, and, in addition, over 7 million 
further passengers gained by the omnibuses have been lost to the 
tailways, I am in the unhappy position of placing before you a quite 
indifferent result. What has been lost by the railways has not enabled 
any reduction in train service to be effected or any other economies to 
be made. The loss falls wholly upon the net receipts and reduces the 
balance available for distribution in dividend upon the capital. What 
the omnibuses have gained has been more than offset by the expense 
incidental to working a larger fleet of omnibuses, so that here again 
the net receipts are less. For these reasons the Common Fund, after 
meeting all calls properly made upon it, amounts to £819,724, and 
is {182,258 less than it was in the year 1923. 

So far as traffic goes, there is no ground for despondency. The 
traffic of Greater London continues to expand. In 1923 it amounted 
to 3,160 millions altogether and represented travel at the rate of 419 
srneere for every man, woman and child per annum. For 1924, 
it is estimated at 3,334 millions, which represents an expansion of 
travel to 445 journeys per head. The latest returns for Greater 
New York show an even hicher figure. Up to June, 1924, the journeys 

t head of the population annum had reached 535, so that there 
is still an intenser point of movement for London to reach. With a 
congested urban population, the habit of travel grows stronger each year. 

It seems, therefore, an extraordinary and inexcusable situation 
that with all this vast volume of traffic to handle it should not be 
possible to ensure a reasonable return on the capital invested in the 
provision of the transport facilities employed. Yet such is the 
situation, not only with regard to your Companies but even more 
with regard to tramway companies. There is not a single tramway 
undertaking in Greater London which in the last year has been able 
to meet its renewal charges and other obligations in full. For the 
year ended March 31st last the total deficiency on municipal tramway 
undertakings was £321,093, and for the current year the London 
County Council Tramways alone are estimated to a deficiency 
of £576,798. These results are deplorable, and by comparison the 
results which I have to explain to you to-day are relatively bright, 

The gross traffic receipts of this group of companies for the year 
amount to {12,770,000, an increase of £650,000, or 5 per cent. This 
percentage increase falls short of the percentage increase in the 
number of passengers, because the average receipt per passenger 
in 1924 is slightly less than it was in the previous year, the reduction 
occurring wholly on the omnibuses. This is due to the bad weather 
of the summer week-ends. Between the 1st of April and the 30th of 
October, out of 30 week-ends not more than a dozen enjoyed sunny, 
cheerful weather, and the long distance pleasure traffic was curtailed 
in consequence. It is also due in small part to minor adjustments 
in the fares charged. The aggregate operating expenses are 
£10,820,000, and these are incre by £897,000 over the previous 
year. As a result the net receipts are {247,000 less than they were 
a year ago. That is the starting point of the unfortunate record of 
the year. In order to the traffic 196 millions of miles were 
worked, an increase of 20 millions over the preceding year, or 11 per 
cent. Of these miles 137 millions were worked by the omnibuses, 
an increase of 18} millions, or 16 per cent. over the previous year. 
The remaining 59 millions were worked by the cars of the railways, 
an increase of 1} millions, mainly required for the service of the newly- 
opened Edgware extension. It will therefore be seen that while 
traffic receipts increased by 5 per cent., the work performed to carry 
the traffic increased by 11 per cent. The two movements had not 
- ~ an even pace. 

1922 we commenced a forward policy and embarked upon an 
expenditure of over {6,000,000 on new and reconstructed railways. 
The following year we enlarged our programme and committed our- 
selves to an expenditure of yet another 6,000,000. While this 
policy helped to relieve unemployment and restore trade, it also proved 
the right course to take to strengthen the position of the Underground 
system. Anyone who travels frequently upon our Underground 
system must realise almost wherever he goes that attention is being 
given to whatever may expedite the traffic or increase the convenience 
of the service. 

But if we are to strive, it is in hope of reward, and if we are to be 
denied that reward if all our efforts are to be thwarted, the time has 
surely come when we must stay our hand. Since January rst, 1919, 
up to December 31st, 1924, this group of Companies has spent on 
extensions and improvements, on new omnibuses and garages, in one 
way or another, {15,600,000, and is committed to a further expenditure 
of £5,350,000 to complete the works upon which they have already 
embarked, Until this expenditure self-supporting by 
attracting additional traffic to this transport system as a whole, we 





feel that we cannot possibly venture upon any fresh schemes of e 


diture. The forward policy must, therefore, unless some cheng in 
the situation takes place, become a conservative - Vet at the 
time that we make this decision out of the necessities of our position, 
we are being pressed to extend the Underground system and build 
new tube railways, not only to provide quick and convenient access 
to the outer suburbs, but also to relieve the congestion of the crowded 
streets. There are several urgent requests, but if London hopes to 
secure the execution of these projects, it can only be as part of a 
considered scheme of transport facilities, in which the various means 
of transport are co-ordinated, so that each takes —_ its proper share, 
and in which the present unchecked and ve ition is 
brought within reasonable and fitting limits. 

If and when such a time arrives and we can be assured of a fair 


opportunity to earn a reasonable return upon the capital to which 
we are already committed, and upon the additional capital which 
will be required for such projects, no one will be more happy than we 
shall be to embark once more upon a progressive and expansive policy, 
for no one can realise more acutely the danger and difficulty of a 

of stagnation and the risk of eventual decadence which must flow 
from it. The chairman, continuing, said that they were confronted 
with a demand from the railwaymen for improved conditions of service 
and higher rates of pay, the additional cost of which was estimated 
at not less than £750,000. He asked out of what resources could they 
meet this demand. ‘The results of the last year revealed none. 
Moreover, whilst it was not the wish of the Directors to ask any of 
their employees to surrender any of the terms which they now enjoy, 
there might come a time when they would be compe’ to resort to 
an Ye ge of the sort, unless some understanding could be 
reached which would yield a secure basis upon which London traffic 
could be conducted. 

Lord Ashfield then referred to the London Traffic Act of 1924. He 
said the Act itself provided little in the way of control. The mochinary 
which could be used for control was in the hands of the Ministry of 
Transport, acting largely under the advice of a committee composed 
of representatives of the various authorities in and adjacent to London, 
and of representatives of the police and central government. It was 
true there were added to the committee other members representative 
of labour and of transport undertakings, and that their companies 
had been invited to nominate one of the members, but the real power 
of control rested with the official members first mentioned. 

Many vexed questions must be resolved before they were in smooth 
waters, but he had confidence in those now entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for London traffic, and he felt sure that, given good will and 
breadth of view, must come out of this Act, for now that a start 
had been made they must march towards some goal, even though it 
is not exactly the goal at which he himself would aim. 

The net receipts from traffic operations were less by {247,000 than 
they were a year ago. The miscellaneous receipts were slightly greater 
at £800,000, so that the net disposable income for the year was 
£2,750,000. He spoke in round figures. Out of this, interest, rentals 
and fixed charges, amounting to {1,156,000, had to be paid. i 
was {209,000 more than a year ago, and the increase was accounted 
for by the interest on the debenture capital expended upon the new 
omnibuses and upon the new works and extensions which had now 
come into operation. This capital had therefore to be supported out 
of revenue. Out of this net income for the year also had to be found 
sums for reserves for contingencies and renewals. This year the 
Directors were only setting aside in the aggregate { 405,000, as o—e« 
with {590,000 a year ago. In addition, nothing was being set aside for 
equalising the charge in respect of the new capital expenditures, as 
against {82,500 set aside for this purpose a year ago. Altogether, appre 
priations to reserve were less by £267,500. It may be that the sharehol- 
ders would not seek from the Directors any justification for their action 
in this matter. In a year of indifferent results they had tried to hold 
the balance evenly as between the demands of the Companies and of 
the shareholders. They were emboldened to think that this last year 
was an exceptional year, and if not in this present year altogether, at 
any rate next year, their Companies would have won through to a 
stable and satisfactory position again. They had therefore ventured, 
for the moment, to c i reserves in order that, as far as possible, 
they could maintain the dividends at an even level. They were not 
unmindful of the duty that they had to support the credit of their 
undertakings and to make of their securities sound and steady invest- 
ments. They were advised that their reserves were reasonably adequate 
to meet the calls that might be made upon them at this time. y 
were advantaged by the decline in commodity prices, which enabled 
their reserves to go further when expended upon renewals than they 
might have expected a year or so ago. The dividends on the guaranteed 
and preference stocks of the Companies were being met in full. 
sum required was £389,000, the same as a year ago. When all these 
prior deductions were met, the balance left was £799,724, to which had 
to be added the balances brought forward from the previous year, viz.:— 
£383,778, making altogether {1,183,502, which was available for 

istribution. 

Out of this sum the resolutions which he would shortly put to the 
shareholders would recommend that the dividends which they paid 
this year be identical with the dividends which they paid last year, 
with one exception, namely, the London General Omnibus Compaty, 
in which case the dividend was reduced from 9 per cent., free of tax, 
to 6 per cent., free of tax. But in this case the dividend was recet 
by the Undergrouad Electric Railways Company of London Limited, 
and with the other income of that Company enabled that Company to 
maintain its distribution to its bondholders at last year’s level, so that 
for all their unfortunate results, no holder of their securities suffer : 
When these dividends were paid their 
egate sum of 
m last year. 


in income in consequence. 
Companies would carry forward into next year an 4 
308,890, or £74,888 less than the amount brought in 


hus, by reduced reserves and reduced carry forwards, they 
attempted to meet the losses which the unfortunate position of trams: 
port in Greater London had forced upon them. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOME & COLONIAL STORES, LTD. 


The annual general meeting of the Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., 
gas held on Thursday, February r2th, Mr. H. G. Emery, the chairman 
gd managing director, presided, and in moving the adoption of the 

= pee that the net fit for the year amounted 
to £341,245 and with {65,357 brought forward, there was a total of 


60 3- 

The cbeirman dealt with the question of the rise in the cost of living. 
Public attention, he said, had been directed in the late autumn to the 
garket prices of food commodities by the rise in the Ministry of Health 
igdex figure. Amongst the articles concerned was tea. It was the 
dew of this company that the market was being pushed up by a 
geculative element, and that the full advances in the price were not 
justified. The sudden drop in price which had followed a series of 
gticles in one of the leading newspapers, alleging undue speculation, 
jad confirmed the correctness of view h by this company, 
Their buyers had anticipated a high market, and purchases made at 
the commencement of the season had enabled the company to maintain 
alow range of retail prices for its well-known blends. 

As they knew, there was a Royal Commission sitting to consider 
food prices, and also speculation in regard to the food of the people. 
Is his judgment the market operator was a world’s benefactor, for 
qithout the market fluctuation which his operations bring about, it 
gould, in a very little eS Oe ee jally food 
applies. Taking sugar as an example, the chairman pointed out 
that : 


Tons. 
The world’s crop, 1923-24, came to .. 19,700,000 
The estimate for 1924-25 is 22,700,000 


or an increase of .. ee os 3,000,000 
during the war was over Is. per lb. The price to-day was 34d. 
Suh, of which 144. was duty. ° imate 
The Cuban crop this year was expected to be 4,725,000 tons, as 
inst 1,500,000 tons in 1914. The high prices ruling during the 
last few years had induced this large increase in J rama and thus 
to bring down prices to near pre-war level. 

In the Times of Janu 2nd there was a report of evidence sub- 
nitted at a meeting of the Royal Commission on Food Prices held the 
day before, in the course of which it was suggested that a new Govern- 
nent Department of Supply should be set up to efiect Empire food 
purchases in bulk and to distribute to the nation. 

To understand what the suggested Food Supply Department would 
mean to the taxpayer, it was only necessary to look back to the 
working of the a Commizsion on Sugar during the war and after. 
When, so far as both consumer and taxpayer were concerned the 
sult was disastrous. This was particularly so during the post-war 
gered, while the Royal Commission was still in control, for not only 

the consumer have to pay a high price, but the taxpayer suffered 
to the extent of something like {20,000,000. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 








| ATHER WORK.—Highest grade selected Suede and Calf 
fashionable 


Leathers. Perfect gam, in wide range for Table- 
pers, hions, vers, etc. 
iso all materials and tools. Direct Tannery 


nal selection. —HYLDER-SUEDE Leatuer CoMPAaNyY, 


perso: 
$5 London Bridge Chambers, 6 Borough High Street, London, S.E. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS monageé b the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ATION, ‘TD. 
Ask D ive List (Gratis). 
PRHA., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 








| 











tendance from 8s. 6d. per . 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232, 


HEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner ovieting Tete Park, 

aa Emath. Cose to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently ted and 
on the lines of a vate house. Gas fires and telephones in 

Good food and good . Litt. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 

4 _ weekly (single), 73 (double), inclusive. Telephone : 





fit 


SCHOOLS 


OSES ES HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Beys to Preparator 

School ). Am all round education is given in gencral subjects e 

a made of craft work and air life, including gardening, campin 
portunities are for children to | their 

Hw: i happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. JounsTon, 
. nd.). 


INDORES SCHOOL Stale, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Bracing climate. Good education. Illustrated prospectus on application 
to the Principal, Miss L.. A. FREEMAN. 











TH GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on satura! lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education ™ apotes. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
. Po eee ———~ 

Morr’ . 


ama, 
ae Montessori House for Boys and Gi 
Mrs. C. H. 


Cookery, Games. 
Nicnoiie and Mise J. 8. ILLB. 


from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 





oung Children. New era ideals followed, the alm being to promote natural 
individual development. No day 
Particulars from the Mrs. Grant Kino. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4253. 


, ’ 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cam 
Mistress of the Huddersfield - = School. The aim of the to 
develop the character, intellect and bealthy wth of the child for the good of the 
ity; to age self-expression, i and initiative by 
ay work. The girls will be prepared for the Uni ies, Medica) Pro- 
Socutl my Dancing, Cookery, guineas © year Gemspu'e Coan bp prot chews 
Blocution, » » 200 a . ‘s g00 ft. above 
sea leve) and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














ai 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The ~ wr is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Marcaret Ll. Mircuett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 











TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEecreTary. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLBGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK.— 
Special Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet 
Ww. KE W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 


M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. cerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


MISS 
JOURNALISTIC 














IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holbern End), WC. 2. Tel. Helborn 6182. 














MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a yaa furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overlooking the river. Dining-room, with 

feparate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge, Ly fires in bedrooms, constant het 

Fax., Terms, from 4 guineas (inciusive).—Write MaNacERs, 99 Grosvenor Road, 

‘stminster, or Telephone Victoria 648r. 


F4STBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington 
ones, for winter residence in 7 atmosphere. Best locality. 
tral.—Mrs. RocERs (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra. 
BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Vow udaviee trom CA8 GR, tonne ant chaps. fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. ELus. 


(5 0PSHILI, PARK.—Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
200 ft. > Delightful climate. 2 warmth, . Large 
Special = ae. Central heating. ome-grown vegetables. Library. 


MRETON.— Boarding Establishment. All as b and c. 
Water, electric light, pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mt.and Mrs. Massrnomane, 16 and 17 Norfolk Tesrace. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately ond poomatiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham » ton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 





YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS. books, plays, etc. Prices on 
application.—S. K. Reap, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 











EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on lication to 
the Advertisement Manager, Ly NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

2. 


Street, Kingsway, London, W- 
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SMD UMD NT 
]. D. BERESFORD. 
THE MONKEY PUZZLE. 


One of this famous writer's greatest books. 


G. D. H. & MARGARET COLE. 


THE DEATH OF A 
MILLIONAIRE. 


By the Authors of “ The Brooklyn Murders.” 


Ready March 12th. 
CONAL O’RIORDAN. 


THE AGE OF MIRACLES. 


Mr. O'Riordan as brilliantly witty as ever. 


F,. WILLS CROFTS. 


INSPECTOR FRENCH’S 
GREATEST CASE. 


The Author of “* The Groote Park Murder ”’ at his best. 


ESTABLISHED SUCCESSES. 


RICHARD PRYCE. 
Author of “ Christopher.” 


ROMANCE AND JANE 
WESTON. 


This charming story is in great demand. 
A heavy reprint is now ready. 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 
Author of “ The Kingfisher.” 


THE DEPTHS OF 
PROSPERITY 


Which tells of a Mother’s murderous jealousy of her 
Daughter. 


** Thrills in plenty.” —Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 
Author of “ Beanstalk.” 


THE NEXT MOVE. 


This novel, which deals outspokenly with problems of 


marriage and divorce, is proving extremely successful. 


A. FIELDING. 
DEEP CURRENTS. 


By the Author of “* The Eames-Erskine Case.” 


“An exceptionally well-constructed and swiftly 
moving tale.’’—Saturday Review. 


HULBERT FOOTNER. 
OFFICER! 


Another fine romantic mystery. 
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COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL. 


Win 





M’ranted for the Proprietors by W. Srgaicut & Sons, Ltv., 98 & 99 Fetter 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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Broadway House 





STRENUOUS 


AMERICANS. 


By R. F. DIBBLE. 
With 9 Illustrations. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


An attempt to do for America of the last century what Mr, 
Lytton Strachey did for Victorian England. Biographies of 
Brigham Young, the Mormon; Admiral Dewey; Mark Hanna; 
James J. Hill; Frances Willard; Jesse James, the bandit; 
and P. T. Barnum. 


Principles of Literary Criticism. py 1, 4 
RICHARDS. 10/6 net. “An _ extraordinarily interesting 
beginning. He is erudite and he is intelligent; he makes the 
courageous attempt to be at the same time scientific and 
psychological.”—ConrabD AIKEN, in Nation. 


The Thread of Ariadne. xy ADRIAN STOKES, 
Foreword by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 6/- net. “This 
seems to me a remarkable book. I believe it is symptomatic 
of a movement of thought which will have many repercussions 
in the coming years.”—From the Foreword. 


The Novels of Fielding. py aurELIEN DIGEON. 
With a portrait. 10/6 net. A compact life of the novelist is 
followed by a detailed analysis of the great novels and a study 
of Fielding’s influence on the development of the English novel. 


London Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. With 8 Illustrations. 21/- net. 
This book, which gives a vivid picture of the life and work of 
the poorer classes of the period, will prove to be one of the most 
important contributions to the history of London made of recent 
years. 


Telepathy and Clairvoyance py Rr. TISCHNER 
Preface by E. J. DINGWALL. 10/6 net. A detailed descrip- 
tion of a series of remarkable experiments which seem to 
establish beyond doubt the phenomena now being discussed. 
“ Written with fairness and in a scientific temper.”—S pectator. 


A Plea for Monogamy. py pe. WILFRID LAY. 
10/6 net. A frank and outspoken statement of the methods 
by which unhappy marriages may be avoided, showing how 
divorce and prostitution can be reduced to a minimum. A 
book for every married man or woman, and for all those 
intending to marry. 


Sex and Civilization. py pr. PAUL BOUSFIELD, 
M.R.C.S. 10/6 net. “Dr. Bousfield, who is one of our fore- 
most specialists in the psycho-analysis of disease, makes in this 
book a courageous and outspoken examination of the causes 
of this inequality [of men and women]. Full knowledge and 
plain speaking will be found in this book.”—Saturday Review. 


Fighting the World: tie Struggle for Peace. By 
Count MICHAEL KAROLYI. With 2 portraits, 21/- net. 
“The book is history rather than politics. As history it is of 
first-class importance. The interest, however, is not merely 
historical. There is personal drama in it and the revelation 
of character. There are vivid pictures of war-time Hungary, 
and most exciting accounts of German intrigue. A generous 
book, the writing is clear and vivid, and the translation 
singularly well done. A book that is a real pleasure to read.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By 


G. REVESZ. 10/6 net. The only portrayal of a gifted artist 
during his earliest years, throwing much light on musical and 
artistic genius. Incidentally, a delightful picture of a youthful 
composer. 


THE MENTALITY OF APES. 


By PROF. W. KOHLER. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 16/-net. 
A fascinating investigation of the minds and habits 
of Chimpanzees in Tenerife. 
“ Quite exciting.”—Spectator. “Anyone who follows the tests 
will be compelled to admit that anthropoids make a very 
show of choice, of discrimination, of reasoning. — Moreover, 
the professor finds other traces of humanity in his protegés. 
A valuable contribution to our knowledge of the animals 
nearest to man.”—Daily Telegraph. 
ROUTLEDGE : : KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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